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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS month there has been a good deal of talkin the papers about 
literary manners. The first subject discussed was the novel 
by “ Ephesian ” about Charles Dickens. This rather dull and 
commonplace book attracted a great deal of notice on the day of 
publication, chiefly because it, for the first time, frankly revealed the 
complexities of Dickens’s love-affair with Maria Beadnell, and secondly 
_ because it discussed Dickens’s relations with his wife and the reasons 
why they parted. At this time of day we do not see any reason why the 
truth about Dickens should not be told. If anything really derogatory to 
the novelist’s reputation were in question, we should say, as we think 
every decent man would say, that nothing should be revealed until the 
last surviving children of the novelist had died. There are two of them 
still alive—and long may they remain alive. Nothing has yet come to 
light which discredits Dickens in the slightest degree. We are almost 
inclined to say, with the poet, ‘‘ Whatever record leaps to light He 
_ never shall be shamed.” We would go so far as to say that, however 
black, superficially, things against Dickens might look, so great is our 
confidence in his fundamental decency and honour, that a complete 
- explanation must exculpate him from any blame. The novel of “ Ephe- 
sian” makes no new charge against him and reveals nothing new ; 
“ Ephesian ”’, in the very midst of his half-hearted muck raking, goes out 
of his way to acquit Dickens of technical infidelity to Mrs. Dickens. 
But he puts into the mouth of Mrs. Dickens speeches of passionate protest 
against the man who had had an enormous series of children by her and 
then, however platonically, deserted her for the charms of a younger 
woman and an actress. 
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The Truth Should be Told 
E, as we have said, have no objection to the truth. If Dickens had 
\ \ married and deserted twenty wives we do not see why the facts 
should not be stated ;—though, in the present provisional state of our 
knowledge, we have reason to suppose that works with the tenderness, 
humanity and humour of Dickens’s novels, would not, in point of fact, 
be written by a man who had deserted twenty wives in turn. The truth, 
so far as it is known, is told in Mr. Ralph Straus’s book on Dickens 
published by Gollancz. Mr. Straus gives us the whole story of the early 
love affair with Maria, and tells us how Dickens recovered contact with 
Maria in later life only to find her fat, stupid and hypocritical. Mr. 
Straus also mentions the name of the actress with whom Dickens in his 
last years was friendly and whose reputation he was passionately concern- 
ed to clear when he issued his celebrated manifesto about his parting 
from his wife. Nothing has come to light which in any way contradicts 
Dickens’s statements with regard to this lady. So far as his wife is con- 
cerned, it is perfectly true that she had by Dickens a very large number of 
children, and that a less excitable and feverish man than Dickens might 
have found in this sufficient justification—to use no stronger word—for 
making even more of an effort than Dickens did make to remain under the 
same roof with her. Dickens, as everybody knows, had married the wrong 
sister. ‘There was a sister who died who would have suited him better 
than his wife. There was a sister who survived who would have suited 
him better than his wife. An unhappy fate landed him with almost the 
only girl of the Hogarth family with whom he could not possibly get on 
for an indefinite number of years. Kate was stupid ; she did not under- 
stand his work ; she did not understand his friends ; she had no sense 
of humour; she was unable to understand his friendships with other 
people ; as time went on she became more and more lethargic and apa- 
thetic ; Dickens, as time went on, became more and more hectic and 
excitable ; the crash came, and nobody but a prig will presume to blame 
either party for it. The travesty of “‘ Ephesian ” we mentioned only to 
dismiss it ; the biography of Mr. Straus we commend to all those who 
have not the energy to read the standard life by Forster, which is one of 
the very best literary lives in the English language and which is procurable 
at a very small price in the Everyman Library. 


No Monopoly in Cads 


| binachemare that is the right word to use—we have no monopoly 
in cads. ‘The Press of England and France has been very consider- 
ably agitated during the last fortnight over the play Napoleon IV, by 
M. Maurice Rostand. This egregious son of an intermittently 
distinguished father has written a play about the Prince Imperial, whose 
later youth was spent in England, who was loved by his English friends, 
and who died under the English flag in Zululand. Everybody who knows 
anything at all, knows quite well that Queen Victoria was angry because 
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the Prince Imperial’s life was risked in Zululand, and that she was plunged 
in grief, for the sake of her dear friend the Empress Eugenie, when the news 
of his death arrived. How the boy got killed is still a matter of dispute and 
conjecture. During these last few weeks an old gentleman from some- 
where in the provinces has written to the Times to say that he sold the 
Prince Imperial an altogether too mettlesome horse and that, at the 
critical moment the Prince Imperial was unable to mount the horse. 
This was followed by a letter from somebody else who said that the 
late Archibald Forbes, the War correspondent, was convinced that the 
Prince Imperial had been given a rotten lot of harness which broke and 
let him down. However this very gallant and attractive youth may have 
died, the one thing certain is that Queen Victoria grieved for him and that 
the whole British nation, at the time, shared her grief. Now comes this 
_ foul and irresponsible libeller who suggests that Queen Victoria—not a 
very sagacious woman, but never a cunning or cruel one—actually plotted 
the death of her friend’s boy in order to get the Napoleonic line wiped 
out. The libel is so grotesque that, we understand, the British Embassy in 
Paris has disdained to take any notice of it. That it should be perpetrated, 
however, is an illustration of a truth which is sometimes ignored. Mr. 
Chesterton once said that if a wall is not to go black we must keep on 
painting it white. Baseness is a permanent factor in human affairs. It is 
no more good merely being depressed about wanton lies than it is hoping 
_ that next year or the year after wanton lies will not be told. We must 
expect these beastlinesses and, whenever they occur, we must do our 
best to counteract them. 


The London Squares 
ee Report of the Royal Commission on London Squares, which 
was appointed a year ago, has been issued. Two hundred owners 
were involved in the inquiry. Only twenty-four of the larger were 
catechized ; but these were representative. The Commission recom- 
mends that, with the exception of five enclosures (which are special 
cases) all those plots which fall within the scope of the inquiry : 
should be preserved permanently as open spaces, subject to the conditions and 
terms which we discuss later. The enclosures, particularly those which abut on 
roads and are open to the public view, are a very instructive and attractive feature 
of the planning of the parts of London in which they are situated; similar open 
spaces are nat to be found except to a very limited extent in other towns in this or 
other countries. 
We hope this will be read and digested by the Company (already paying 
large dividends, we believe) which has acquired the Foundling Hospital 
Estate and has begun cutting down the trees on it. People are made 
knights and baronets for public service ; why should not baronetcies 
and knighthoods be taken away from them for public disservice—financial 
considerations being as little noticed in one connection as they are 
alleged to be noticed in the other? 
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The Daily Mail and Prose sted 

URING the last month the Daily Mail has been publishing “ purple 
i Cleats ” from our great prose writers selected by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. There is something to be said against purple passages : 
they are not usually. quite representative, they tend to be similar whence- 
soever they come, they may give the ordinary layman a fright by/suggest- 
ing to him that this resounding music and this orgie of minatory imagery 
are the essential marks of prose and that if he does not feel entirely equal 
to them he had better walk out into the darkness beyond and consort 
with the exciting illiterate. Even de Quincey and Thomas Browne, our 
greatest masters of the purple patch, would not stand as high as they do 
were there nothing but purple patches in their works : it would not do to 
disseminate broadcast the notion (in the old epigram) that we may 
“take care of the sounds and the sense will take care of itself.’ That, 
however, is probably rather an imaginary than a real danger. The 
chances are that a great many readers of the Daily Mail who have not 
previously realized that the great masters of prose were people that they 
themselves could read with pleasure, will be led by ‘‘ Q’s ”’ extracts to 
the original books. 


New Media of Education 


HEIR lives will be enriched thereby. It is all in a line with a good deal 
6 be other contemporary cultural enterprise. Anybody who is curious 
enough as to catechize his neighbours about their reception of 
the wireless must have found, as we have found, that many of all classes, 
from labourers to so-called educated people, have been gradually led on 
by the wireless to a discriminating appreciation of good, and even good 
modern, music after having started by thinking either themselves too 
stupid to understand the music or the music too preposterous to deserve 
understanding. We observe, over a large area of the popular press, a 
tendency to “ educate ”’ people which was not observable ten years ago. 
In terms it might be disowned to-day. There are those, and they in- 
clude millionaires, who run in terror when they hear the word education. 
Yet, if the word be considered in its finest and deepest sense, if what we 
are considering is the development of the capacities for understanding 
the world and relishing life in the world, there is no question but that the 
popular ese is doing more for the populace than any press which has 
preceded it. We may mention as instances Mr. Weigall’s articles on 
‘Roman Britain” in the Daily Mail, and Mr. H. V. Morton’s multi- 
farious articles on our past in the Daily Express—which journal has now 
taken up the cause of the preservation of England’s beauties. 


The Preservation of England 


i intention of the Daily Express is good. We could wish that its 
whole power would be placed, without reserve (reasonably) for ayearat 
the disposal of those who for decades have been working themselves grey 
in the cause which has now been so lightly taken up. It is no question of 
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crankery. Every sensible person knows that there must be petrol-pumps 
every few miles, that the towns must expand and that there must be new 
rural and seaside centres. All that we ask is that certain areas should be 
peered from building, that certain existing structures should be 
ept intact, and that new building, on a large scale, should be controlled 
so that our new urban areas should be well-designed towns with decent 
shapes instead of sprawling long ribbons with no shape at all. Mr. 
Baldwin makes excellent speeches on all such subjects: the Office of 
Works, under its present control, never makes a mistake at all; the 
instructed public is very much concerned and the uninstructed public is 
at least not hostile to improvement. Yet one has only to drive down one 
of the new arterial roads to see what little difference the admirable in- 
tentions of Prime Ministers and Offices of Works at present make. A 
little trouble, and each of these new roads (at no expense save that of 
printing an order or two) could have been made a stately avenue with 
well-developed and “ town-planned ”’ buildings behind it. As things are 
new squalors are leaping up daily ; while, at great cost, we are destroying 
old slums in inner London we are preparing new slums in outer London. 
We urge all our readers, wherever they may be, to leave no stone unturned 
which is available for flinging at slack local bodies, arrogant local surveyors 
or greedy speculative builders. 


: The Cambridge Scandal 


Ii is, we believe, a surveyor who is responsible for the proposal, now on 
the verge of being carried out, to destroy the old mill-bridges at the 
head of the Cambridge Backs and replace them by an “ ornamental ” 
weir and a tea-garden behind. The scheme was put up by a surveyor (a 
competent man at his job no doubt, but not necessarily more sensitive 
aesthetically than an average plumber), and has been accepted, and 
again accepted by a Town Council. A deputation from the University 
waited on the Town Council and begged them to leave things as they were 
for the sake of the tens of thousands of Cambridge men, living and dead, 
_ who had loved them as they were. No: the Town Council knew better : 
the Town Council were the best judges of what looked well: the old 
bridges (whose history goes back to Domesday and beyond) were Hugly : 
a little Hart was wanted and Hour Surveyor knew what Hart was Hif 
Hany man did. The Oxford Preservation Society is going strong. The 
Cambridge Preservation Society is younger. We wish it well. But it 
looks as though its principal business will be to preserve Cambridge from 
the Cambridge Town Council—unless the members of the University 
will seriously set about the job of canvassing and voting the majority of 
the members of that body out of their seats. Imagine pulling down the 
Mill Bridges when Garrett Hostel Bridge still stands ! 
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The New Everyman 


HE publishers, Messrs. Dent, of the time-hallowed Everyman's 

Library, have just given us a surprise. The “ Everyman’s ” have 
changed at once their bindings and their jackets. Against the new binding, 
with its rounded back, we have little complaint to make. ‘The affection we 
had for the old flat and over-ornamented back was purely an affection of 
custom and gratitude: thus did the first volumes in Everyman’s Library 
look when we first saw them, and the prospect of buying all the best of 
the classic writers of all languages at a shilling apiece was offered to us. 
Cheap series have since been so numerous, Keats’ Odes, The Vicar of 
Wakefield and Lamb’s Essays have since been offered us in such a variety 
of cheap forms at such a variety of low prices, that it is difficult to recover 
the shock of delight which the late Mr. Dent’s great venture produced 
at the beginning. The middle-aged and the old can dimly remember it, 
and must be sorry for any shifting of familiar landmarks, unless obvious 
advantage accrues. The new cover is, we think, an improvement : the 
new jacket is not. It is coarsely designed and it has a diminishing effect 
upon the apparent size of the books. 


The Eighteenth Century 


NE volume in the latest batch is symptomatic of a contemporary trend 
Oz thought. It contains Addison’s Cato, Rowe’s Fane Shore, Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera, Henry Fielding’s The Tragedy of Tragedies, Lillo’s George 
Barnwell, The Clandestine Marriage by Colman and Garrick, and The 
West Indian by Richard Cumberland. The last speech in this last illus- 


trates what could be “ got away with ” upon the stage in the eighteenth- 
century : 


Bel. J thank you, and in my turn glory in the father I have gained : sensibly im- 
pressed with gratitude for such extraordinary dispensations, I beseech you, 
amiable Louisa, for the time to come, whenever you perceive me deviating into 
error or offence, bring only to mind the Providence of this night, and I will turn 
to reason and obey. 


But it is not a bad play ; and the others are not bad plays. 


Combing the Past 


Peta volume follows in the train of Mr. Allardyce Nicholl’s histories 
of Eighteenth Century Drama and the revivals of Ballad-Operas by 
Sir Nigel Playfair and others. The scholars and the scholar-producers 
have at last reached the eighteenth century, which will now be combed as 
preceding centuries have already been combed. A generation ago it was 
assumed by everybody except a few connoisseurs that there were only two 
tolerable dramatic writers in the eighteenth century, just as it was assumed 
that the lesser poetry of the period was beneath contempt. The idea that 
Cumberland was possibly as good a dramatist as Cyril Tourneur would 
have been ridiculed : was not Tourneur the last black baleful star of the 
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Elizabethan Age, or whatever it was that Swinburne called him? The 
caterpillar hosts of scholars, with few more texts to rectify, few more books 
or manuscripts to discover, few more reputations to establish, have 
now moved on. It is all to the good. It is always worth while trying again 
the successes of a past age and sifting its forgotten relics: nothing but 
antiquarian curiosity and the passion for rediscovery would have restored 
Herrick to us—or, rather, first given him his place, for his own age neg- 
lected him. When the eighteenth century has been done with, the first 
half of the nineteenth century will be tackled. Then we shall see some fun. 
We cannot be entirely content with the conventional picture of that 
period as a period of a few great men and hardly any meritorious secondary 
ones: there must be discoveries to be made both in prose and in verse. 


Our Tenth Year 
\ X JITH this number we conclude our ninth year. With the next 


number, by the same token, we begin our tenth year. This no 
doubt is obvious ; but these round figures, for whatever reason, make an 
appeal to weak human nature, and we feel very much the same on approach- 
ing our tenth year as a cricketer feels when he approaches his century. 
We do not pretend that keeping going all this time has not involved a 
severe struggle ; it has, and the struggle is not yet over. Those who throw 
large sums of money about on journalistic enterprises usually prefer 
either (1) strictly commercial concerns or (2) mad or extravagant enter- 
prises, whether political or literary. The sensible and public-spirited 
and rich lover of humanity, his race, his country, sensibility, good sense, 
good taste, and good grammar, has not yet come our way. It is possible 
that he does not exist. Whether or not, we thank all those who have 
loyally supported us from the start as well as those who have come to our 
support since the start. The former may suitably be reminded that their 
annual subscriptions are now due and should be sent in at once; both 
they and the others may, we hope, once more be asked to do all they can 
to get us additional subscribers. With us every copy counts. We have, 
as the Daily Express would say, no coupon circulation. 


A Censored Novel 


INCE we last appeared a novel has been suppressed. This is The 

Well of Loneliness, by Miss Radclyffe Hall, published by Jonathan 
Cape. The book was the object of a violent attack in a Sunday newspaper ; 
the upshot was that the Home Secretary advised the publisher to withdraw 
the book. Even Sir William Joynson Hicks has not, as yet, claimed a 
personal right of vetoing books to which he objects. He had no power of 
suppression in this instance. But—although we do not know the precise 
terms of his letter—it seems pretty obvious that he wrote so strongly as 
to give the publisher the impression that he would not have the ghost of a 
chance of success were he to go into a Police Court to defend the book 
against a prosecution by the Police. 
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OR would he have had any chance. We have read this book. It is 
IN sabes as discreetly and inoffensively as any book on the topic could 
be written ; the work is sincere, the feeling is genuine, there is not a gross 
word. That suppression of this book will rob our literature of a master- 
piece we shall not maintain ; it is, as literature, on a level with about one — 
hundred novels which are published every year by rather well educated 

eople who can write rather well. For ourselves, we cannot conceive that 
the book could do any adult person any harm; and we rather doubt 
whether any person not adult would be at the pains of reading it. Never- 
theless, suppression of a book of this character is not to be regarded as the 
wanton and high-handed action of an individual or an office. What the 
Home Secretary recommended, what the Police would have demanded, 
what a Police Court would have enjoined, is not more than that which 
would have been clamoured for by any chance-chosen British jury or any 
British crowd. Even juries and crowds which might be tolerant about 
vulgar indecency or suggestions for the revision of ordinary morality in 
many respects, would certainly kick when presented with themes such as 
that which is treated in Miss Hall’s novel. The subject is one which is 
not capable of exhaustive argument in the columns of a review : the whole 
nature, objects, and sanctions of morality are involved. But it should at 
least be clear that we have not here any ordinary, accidental, sporadic, 
unrepresentative veto on the part of a Jack-in-Office, but the undoubted 
expression of the will, not merely of the electorate as a whole, but of eve 
considerable section of it, whether rich or poor, educated or uneducated. 
We may add, for the benefit of those who are hunting about for copies of 
Miss Hall’s novel, under the impression that it must be either very mag- 
nificent, or very audacious, or both, that they are wasting their time : the 
book, granted the admissibility of its theme, is written in a very ladylike 
fae eae in English which would be good if it were only a little better 
than it is. 


A Matter of Chance 


A Psa it was singled out for suppression was a matter of chance. It 
was violently attacked in a Sunday newspaper and the authorities 
were forced, their attention having been drawn, to take notice. Sexual 
abnormality was in question ; the public voice, in the last resort, would be 
evoked ; there was no doubt as to its verdict. One “ daring ” book is 
thus arbitrarily singled out for suppression ; others go scot-free, some 
deservedly, being elevated in tone and intention, some undeservedly 
being mere filth. The remarkable thing to-day is how almost completely 
immune we are from literary censorship of any kind. We suppose the 
circulating libraries still “ ban ” books, but we don’t hear much about it ; 


and the Press seems, for the most part, to have stopped considering the 
morality of fiction at all. 
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ce. was made the subject of complaint of a speaker at the Library 
Association Congress which has just been meeting amid the autumnal 
splendours of Blackpool. He asked what Libraries were to do. If they 
themselves announced a veto on books which appeared to be generally 
received without exception they were treated as tyrainnical Philistines, 
monsters of ignorance and illiteracy. Yet they were often confronted 
with books which revolted their sense of decency, which would certainly 
appal many of their readers, and which nevertheless had passed the 
scrutiny of most of the reviewers without condemnation. We have no 
easy solution. There are books which disgust us and the sale of which 
we should like to restrict : there are books which incense other people 
and the sale of which we should like to promote: there are even books 
which we are old-fashioned enough to believe are suitable for ourselves 
and not for the “ young person.” We have never seen a scheme for a 
set censorship suggested which would not be open to grave abuse ; and 
we are maddened by every argument we ever hear in favour of no censor- 
ship at all. Things had better be left as they are: there is not very much 
grievance. As for the books, it is another matter. To change them: 
the contemporary frame of mind would have to be changed: a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished but not to be achieved by force. The 
probability is that posterity will see us as going through a period similar 
to that which succeeded the Napoleonic Wars, ferment, fever, a lack of 
_ single-minded major achievement. Sir William Joynson-Hicks with a 
mop would not improve the landscape. 


A Chinese on Hardy 


hee curious may be recommended the perusal of an article in the new 
Hibbert Journal written by Chang Hsin-Hai, of Shanghai, and en- 
titled A Chinese Estimate of Hardy’s Poetry. 'The Chinese critic on the 
whole satisfies the general opinion of Hardy as a groping pessimist : 
“Our modern consciousness is working in a vicious circle. Desiring 
peace, it yet embraces a notion of cosmological flux where one state of 
existence gives place to another in rapid succession. It is not happiness 
_ we promote, but regret, infinite regret in the fleetingness of all things. 
This is the note we continually hear in the poems of Hardy.” “ Cry as 
he will for some gleam of hope that hope is liable to desert him ” : 
Stil after all said and done, Hardy is one of the greatest of our modern poets, 
because in him more than in anyone else are reflected the manifold aspects of 
our modern consciousness. Hardy is, if anything, fundamental; and if he seems 
to emphasise misery and suffering, it is because they are the great realities of 
our modern existences. 


There is little in Mr. Ching’s article which might not have been said by an 
Englishman: but there is nothing that an Englishman could not have 
4D 
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said: it is as well to realise this while all the Tu-chuns march their 
armies up the hills of China and march them down again. 


The Cambridge Library 


EVEN hundred thousand pounds has descended upon Cambridge 
Stniversity like a bolt from the blue. The donors are the International 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation: which is at least one 
degree better than the State. “A new and magnificent opportunity,” 
says the Vice-Chancellor, “‘ of advancing the physical and biological 
sciences will be put into our hands.”’ Doubtless: though the time seems 
to be approaching when there may be a reaction against the dominance 
of the physical in the Universities. But a quarter of a million of the oe 
is to go to anew University Library : and at this we are rather humiliated. 
We certainly don’t mind individual Americans acknowledging a hereditary 
debt to us : far from it. But it does seem a little odd that we should depend 
on an American institution—which might well be giving its money to 
Portland, Ore., or Waco, Tex.—to do necessary work of library re- 
construction at one of our two great ancient Universities. If it were 
work of supererogation, never mind. Nothing would be more delightful 
than the gift (say) of another tower to Cambridge (which is short of towers) 
in memory of Harvard. But this diversion of funds for day-to-day essen- 
tials is another matter. It savours of charity and must ultimately breed 
dependence. Better sell some of the “ treasures” to America and pay 
for rebuilding that way. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IR THEODORE COOK, editor of The Field, died on the 16th of September 

at the age of 61. He was one of the most versatile and energetic men of his day. 

Educated at Radley and Wadham he was a rowing blue and one of the best 

fencers in Europe, being in 1903-06 captain of the English Olympic team. 
After a career in Fleet Street (he was for a short time editor of the old St. ‘fames’s 
Gazette) he became Editor-in-chief of The Field in 1910, and thereafter kept the paper 
ona high level of efficiency and general interest. His books included several works on 
travel in France, several on racing, and rowing, an anthology of humorous verse, a 
semi-philosophical treatise called The Curves of Life, and one on Turner’s Water- 
Colours, apart from a charming volume of reminiscences. The range of his conversa- 
tion may be deduced from all this : he was a great bustling, eager man, who greeted 
his friends with a shout and at once launched out into a political polemic, a disquisi- 
tion on sport or an excited announcement about some Italian master that he had just 
discovered. He was a good friend, a born enthusiast, and a man to whom all life was 
a whole. 


7) a a 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS announce a Bibliography of the Works of John 

Galsworthy by H. V. Marrot, to be issued at one guinea or in a limited edition, 
signed by Mr. Galsworthy, at two guineas. This will be one of the most important 
bibliographies of recent years owing to the elaborate scale on which Mr. Marrot has 
been able to plan it with Mr. Galsworthy’s help. Apart from the most copious infor- 
mation on everything connected with Mr. Galsworthy’s work, the Bibliography will 
contain a number of facsimiles, an unpublished cartoon by Max Beerbohm and a 
collotype portrait 


a a a 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS also announce for the autumn the Woburn 

series of short stories by various eminent writers. In each case the story is 
published for the first time in an edition limited to 500 signed and numbered copies 
at 6s. each. The first volume, The Dewpond, by 'T. F. Powys, which was published on 
Sept. 18th, will be followed by The Sword of Wood, by G. K. Chesterton, and other 
volumes by Sheila Kaye-Smith, Martin Armstrong, R. H. Mottram, Stella Benson, 
and D. H. Lawrence. 


a a a 


Shes GRAYHOUND PRESS gives notice of a change of address to St. Cross, 
Winchester. This private press has contrived to produce a very few beautifully 
printed books at an astonishingly low price. The latest of them, The Branch of 
Hawthorn Tree, a book of poems by Monk Gibbon, with 49 hand-coloured designs 
by Picart Le Doux, is limited to 460 copies, at £1 each. Its production is all one 
expects from the Grayhound Press, the poems are attractive and the illustrations most 
delicately harmonious. M. le Doux is already well-known as an illustrator of Verlaine. 
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hae Village, Country Town and School Concerts is doing excellent work with 
_4 more and more success. Its object is to give frequent programmes of good music 
in places to which it could seldom otherwise penetrate. Some 50 Tours are arranged 
each season, on each of which at least four concerts are given. Not only is appreciation 
of good music spread abroad, but also an opportunity is made to employ professional 
Artists whose widespread unemployment is causing great distress. All enquiries 
should be sent to :—Miss Paget, 20 Clarendon Road, London, W.11, or The Rev. 
Walpole E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


a a 77] 


HE Countryside and Footpaths Preservation National Conference and Exhibi- 

tion will be held at Leicester on October 12th and 13th. Its object is to bring 
together the many societies and individuals working for the Preservation of the 
Countryside, and the national enjoyment of its interest and beauty. The Exhibition 
will be at the University College, and will consist of suitable illustrations, English 
and Foreign, maps, books, etc. All communications should be sent to :—Hon. 
Secretary, 42 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


7) 77] 7] 


ROFESSOR PERCY DEARMER will give a course of lantern lectures in the 
Great Hall of King’s College, Strand, next term on Greek Art. The lectures, at 
half-past five, will be as follows : 


Oct. 9. Greek Architecture. Nov. 13. Praxiteles, Scopas, Lysippos. 

Oct. 16. Early Greek Sculpture. Nov. 20. Hellenistic Art. 

Oct. 23. Fifth Century: the problem Nov. 27. Graeco-Roman Sculpture. 
of Myron. 

Oct. 30. Pheidias, Polycleitos. Dec. 4. Roman Architecture. 


Nov. 6. Pottery, painting and costume. 


= 
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POETRY 
Lg ypt 


ISTORY is made of hours, practical, raw ; 

H By devious days, by one, is history told, 
And set result like images of clay, 

Symbolic gods, hardens for all to scan : 
Rough consequence of all the life of man, 
The blunt slow shaping of the common law 
Scratched on cave chambers, cut on slabs of gold, 
Pulped to a page, contracted to a day. 


History is made of moments : love in a garth ; 
Laughter in summer, when the village fair 

Went merrily ; when in the market square 
Home-politics, home-wine, the new bronze spade, 
Were food for talk, and strumpets food for mirth. 
Of such light stir is all man’s story made, 

For such slight things is all his suffering worth ? 


Egypt was cut from stone ; out of that core 
She quarried Pharaoh from the Nubian crag ; 
Out of her marble mines 

Cut God in serpentines ; 

Made Ammon Ra from a black mountain side. 
Quarried the alabaster, where light shines 
Through ringed and patterned edgings of the rocks ; 
Under a white sky 
Set sweating blacks to cut the bubbled blocks 
Out of the turquoise mines of Sinai. 


Egypt, whose roads, 

Deep bitten by the loads, 

Threaded the Arabian ravines, 

Between the sandstone of the twisted hills, 

To reach the Red Sea ; there the Empire’s ships 
Sailed to the gold and ivory coasts, returning, 
Heavily going, churning 

The sea to cream about the granite slips, 

A fleet of crescent galleys, 

With elephant-tusk jagging the water lines. 
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Kings built colossi there. 

But man, in peace, dwelt in the friendly valleys, 
Where the white, flying, tossed acacia trees 
Were felled for handcrafts for the village turner, 
Planed for a coffin cover, or a frieze, 

Or burnt, and cindered for the charcoal burner. 
There, sons would join papyrus industries, 

And grow papyrus reeds on marshy waste, 
Splitting the woolly pith, 

Watering it well, that on the thin pale paste 
The scribe might mark with an untiring hand, 
In conscientious file, 

The records of Egyptian dynasties : 

How Akhenaton changed the nation’s faith, 
Wrecked Empire for a dream. Or wrote the tale 
Of how Sinbad the Sailor, lost again, 

Had found strange islands. How the Chamberlain 
Dreamed of Assyrian victories. How the Nile 
Brought down fat mud that year, to feed the land. 
Or how along the desert edge the sand 

Had drifted in, choked crop and monolith. 


The scribes kept records there ; but of their pains 
Little remains. 


Yet under each king’s reign each morn anew 
Went workmen to their task : in marble yards 
The air was splintered suddenly as shards 

In showers flew : 

And, stone emerging, stepped the sacred kine. 


There, royal masons, with great copper saws, 

Cut the stone blocks, and the stone-dust was piled 
In pointed heaps, until the hour of noon 

When wives with roasted kids 
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Stepped through the scattered flakes, and men would pause 


To drink, in stone dust of the pyramids. 


Or, a tile-glazer in a narrow street 

Worked in a tunnelled shop, where brilliant tiles 
With broken glass were heaped in patchwork piles, 
And tiles, deep-dovetailed, hung in loops of wire 
Upon the walls ; and still he stoked the fire 

In the round ovens, cursing at the heat, 

To work a delicate cartouche for the king ; 
Touched up the glaze upon a sheaf of wheat ; 
Upon a frieze sharpened the points of stars ; 
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And, irritably working at his art, 
Cursed at the absence of the water-cart, 
Or grumbled at the mule-dung in the street. 


Or, at the mid-day when the layered slats 
Let horizontal sunlight in between, 

A sweating goldsmith carved translucent cats, 
Or cut a crystal pitcher for a queen. 


And in a shop next door were made the jars : 
Grand jars, bright-painted for the sea-side mart ; 
Or cheap jars slung in rows upon a string 

To hold the new-cut money ; 

Or jars made squat and rough for jam or honey ; 
Or jars to hold the vitals of the king. 


Some thousand years the craftsman of the town, 
Who dealt in funerals, 

With skill, and zest, and sympathy supplied 

For kings who died, 

Tomb-chamber furniture ; and Pharaoh’s clown 
Set out his special wines ; 

His favourite concubines 

Set out his favourite food for future feasts; 

His carpenter 

Carved him a chair commodious ; another 

Made him a mirror, so he should behold 

Himself for ever ; and a painter told 

His grandest episodes upon the walls : 

His wars, or his most profitable massacre ; 

And stewards placed light clothes, and leopard fur 
For evening-cloaks, the doll-god, and the dummy ; 
While ancient priests, austere and dignified, 

With the long flaps worked steadily together, 
Repeating inane words as they applied 

The holy bandages around the mummy. 


That never like pauper ghosts should Pharaoh go 
Along the salts and ditches of the Nile, 

A shadow whimpering for a paramour ; 

Never should Pharaoh know 

Nightly the foraging beneath the stars : 

A shadow twittering after meat and drink, 

With jackals on the skirts of villages, 

To wait for refuse thrown 

Beyond the belting of the tamarisk trees, 
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And rake the heaps of filth and broken tile, 

With fingers that loved curves of carven stone, 
Young women’s breasts, fat glaze on bellied jars ; 
Never should Pharaoh start the scuttling vole, 
When picking for food with the fingers of a soul. 


Ten thousand years the Egyptian peasant saw 
The shadow of the kite about the plain ; 

And heard the rustle of the sugar-cane ; 

Heard how the little pitchers tied with strings 
Upon revolving wheel poured out the water, 
The creak and crying of the water-mills ; 

The thudding of a pestle in a mortar. 

And knew that Pharaoh lay, leaf-lapped in gold, 
In painted houses underneath the hills, 

Hills of blown sandstone huddled on the kings ; 
Each day, going forth to work, the hirelings 
Passed the skied epochs scrawled across the cliffs, 
Nor noted greatly what humanities, 

Went to the history in the hieroglyphs. 


Ten thousand years of summer noontides he 
Lifted his eyes to see 

The shrill green parrots squabbling in the skies, 
The blue baboon grimacing in the tree ; 

And reaped in patient skill, with blinking eyes, 
The shimmering harvest for the following year, 
Thanking the Nile in gratitude and fear. 


Long years the old Egyptian farmer stood 

Sowing at setting of the Pleiades, 

Worshipping cereals, wheat, barley, peas, 

And, when the waters lay upon the earth, 

Round mud-isles of the Abyssinian flood, 

With flowers, and fruits, and lamps of open flames, 
He decked his boats, and rafts, and flattened prames, 
And kept the water-festivals in mirth. 


And under each king’s reign at greying hour, 
In harvest time the girls went forth to glean, 
And in the heat came home to split the bean ; 
There, every noon, the gossip of the group 
In darkened houses told the latest tales, 

And maids preparing for the evening feast, 
Poured the well-water on the bubbling flour, 
In earthen vessels stirred the steaming soup. 
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See ! Through straight portals, level lines of glebes 
Throb in the heat, and through the noonday trails 
The travelling donkey, small, piled high with bales ; 
And gossip tattles on : 

How virgins walk the streets in Askalon, 

Or how the old High Priest 

Is gaining temporal power in halls of Thebes. 


The ladies danced in Egypt long ago ; 

There the lights 

Shone on painted lips and gilded eyes, 

Cosmetics brightened them, from Eastern cities, 
Brought home on donkey-back with merchandise. 


The ladies danced in Egypt through the nights, 

Lithe and slow, 

They turned with cat-like movements, and their hands 
Wore scarlet finger-tips, 

Matching colour with their lips : 

New fashions from the new Assyrian lands. 


The ladies loved in Egypt long ago ; 
Princesses in the moonlight left the rooms, 
With their lovers left the dancing, and did go 
Making love along the Valley of the Tombs, 
Princesses in the ‘Thebes of long ago. 


The fluteplayers, their friends, did see them go, 
Musicians, friends to lovers, and did play 

More sweetly that the dancers should not know ; 
Oh the cymbals and the flutes, 

And the lutes, 

More loudly, more insistently did say : 

“The statesmen and the greybeards do not know 
That their ladies most discreetly left the rooms, 
To their lovers unreluctantly did go, 

Making love along the Valley of the Tombs, 
Left the dancing, for the midnight, long ago.” 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
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FOUR COOLIE SONGS 
(From the Chinese.) 
I 


drank tea mixed with wine last night 
But nothing more remains to tell ! 


|e 
The Old Buddha smiles 
Looking upon a wicked world 
Where men make trouble for each other, 
Fighting and squabbling for petty gain. 
The Old Buddha smiles, 
And I smile too ! 


Ii. 
The mist is thick to-day ; 
Perhaps the night was much too cold 
And, getting up in early dawn, 
The sun put on a shawl. 
IV. 
Life is a fearful thing 
With all its problems deep. 
I think Ill take another look 
And then turn round and sleep ! 
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NEVILLE WHYMANT 


Celeste 


OLD was anaesthetic— 
(Jounoing 
night to rigid 


sterility— 
isolating each footfall’s 
amputated click. 


Suddenly—painlessly— 
snow was being born ... . 


Looking back I saw 
my footsteps walking toward me : 


the city was a white crib, 
and night was whispering hallelujahs. 


WALTER LOWENFELS 
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Return from Canada 


H, English poets, call me back again ; 
()z me the English woods smell sweeter far 
Than these of straggling birches and wild plum. 
Tell me the green of beech trees glows more rich 
In that deep ancient softness than the weave 
Of the sap-brilliant spruce and delicate birch 
Against the blackness of Cape Trinity 
And blacker waters of the Saguenay. 
Tell me the folk who long have learnt to live 
Are gentler, surer than these kindly friends, 
That gracious habits shine more steadily 
Than freedom’s intermittent riding-light. 
“ Life was lived nobly here,” I’d have you cry, 
And sing the land of “‘ men with splendid hearts.” 
Yet if you call and I am glad to come, 
This hurt remains no welcoming can heal, 
The hurt of Time who cuts from out my heart 
A living cell of thought and joy and pain. 


ETHEL STREET 
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Woodcut by A. C. DALLAS 
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THE WISDOM OF MRS. TREVANNA 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 
(x). 


OR thirty years I have lived out of the world. I mean the great 

world that keeps itself on the go and has fashions and “ move- 

ments” and things that ‘“ everybody is doing” and faces that 

everybody is making. I am a game-keeper in Africa : not in the 
part where such a crowd of the “ best people ” from England are squatting, 
to get away from the Reds and the Rads: I work more inland, nearer 
the Equator. It’s very rural thereabouts, and the tsetse fly is king of 
the place ; but England has now been given the job of swatting him, if 
she can, and running the show in his stead. And I am in England’s pay. 
Some day we shall fall on that fly—as soon as we know what he most 
hates to be hit with. Meantime I run down the fellows who kill too many 
elephants. 

It’s quite a good life for a hale man of fifty, like me ; all out of doors ; 
walking all day through the wilds with your file of black porters ; sleeping 
under the stars with a lion, perhaps, coughing confidentially in the jungle. 
Any boy would jump at it. 

And yet it is work, ina way. You have to be wary with good old Nature : 
she bites. Miss your way to a well, and you and your string of black boys 
may be dried meat surprisingly soon. Besides, little famines blow all 
about Central Africa like the squalls on a sea. If you butt into one you'll 
be for it. So mind your Intelligence work. ‘Then there’s tact to be shown. 
Use a word in some playful, fanciful way, and some sizeable king may 
think that you’re just the rude sort of beast that would put the evil eye 
on his cattle: then you’re booked, too. And all the time you mustn’t 
let down the good name of the whites. Of course, our good name is a bit 
of a bluff, you may say. We’re not the demigods the natives want to think 
us—not by a long chalk. Still, a lot hangs on our not being swine in their 
sight. And it isn’t always so easy. There’s plenty of prime stuff to steal, 
all over the place ; and in some parts a chief who is putting you up for the 
night will offer you, last thing, the run of his wives. 

_ You see the sort of life—all a muck of cause and effect, and all deuced 
simple and quick in the working ; play the fool and you’re starved ; talk 
through your hat and you’re knifed ; do yourself well, beyond reason, and 
somebody else is done in, if not you. It’s like Judgment Day in full blast, 
on the premises. I fear it gets you into a cramped way of talking—every 
word used with a literal, obvious meaning; no playful crying up of a 
thing unless you’re game to go through with it. This may make you 
rather unfit for good talk among brilliant people ; so much of their game 
is a starting of hares that they can’t be bothered to hunt. So each time I 
come home on leave I fight more and more shy of the wits and good 
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talkers. I can’t keep it up on their lines. I bore them and they dazzle me, 
and I have to ask too many questions that they think ironic or somehow 
offensive, although I only just want to know. 

So I go back more and more to the Alps when I am on leave. The good 
old peaks and passes don’t do the brilliant or put on fine manners. Give 
me mine ancient ice-axe, a pocketful of food, and a few rocks or a glacier 
_ to play with, and I shall be all right for the day. 


(2). 


That was how I came to be walking alone, one hot afternoon, this last 
August, up the rough track from the village and valley of Saas to the wee 
Weissmies Inn on the snow-line above. It’s a four-hour walk, and the rise 
is some four thousand feet. The slope faces West and my rucksack was 
full. So I fried happily in my fat as I walked, and thought how good it 
would all look about six o’clock, when I ought to be at the inn—the sun 
just dipping behind the Mischabel’s high snows, the cool Saas valley 
darkening below, the glacier streams falling silent with frost and the air 
getting crackly with crispness ; and then hot food and mulled red wine, 
and perhaps two or three decent strangers at table, men of the kind you 
-meet at such places, plain fellows that laugh at small jokes and will talk 
about routes and short cuts by the hour. I can get on with such men. 

Half-way up, I was roused from these pleasant thoughts by the sight 
_of some little flag of a thing, about half a mile farther on. I made out 
_ with the glass a young woman’s light skirt. At her side was a man in plus 
_ fours. They were not going strong. 

_ I don’t care to hustle past people. Still you couldn’t walk more slowly 

than that pair. When I drew level each of them had taken a seat on a 
baking hot boulder. They seemed to be working each other up to despair 
of ever reaching the inn. The man was damning “ this bad eminence ”— 
I think he meant the whole Eastern wall of the valley. The girl was 
widening still further the scope of this malison. “ All mountains,” she 
shouted, “‘ are bloody.’’ She seemed to shout whatever she said, as it 
were in disdain of anything so pusillanimous as reticence. 

Both were of the long, straight, loosely-jointed English make—the well- 
to-do one. Both had a rather standardised sort of good looks. While the 
_ girl cursed the day she was born, she re-whitened, with a few broad 
flowing touches of a powder-puff, the sepulchre of a deceased complexion. 

The man and I exchanged the straight-flung words and few that are 
prescribed by British custom in such cases. At the end of this rite he 
asked, ‘‘ Is there any serious ground, Sir, for believing that an inn was 
ever hoisted up this foul gradient ? ” 

As a dull man, I could only tell him that I had slept there last week, 
and could now see the building. I felt that it was a witless and bald thing 
to say. Still, you can’t get water to rise higher than its source. 

They certainly looked as if I had committed a pretty bad gaffe, calling 
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for tact on their part. ‘‘ Well,” the man forbearingly said, “ as the House 
of Loretto sailed across seas, I suppose a pub may go up a ladder.” 

The girl had taken my offered Zeiss glass and was looking through it 
up-hill. Espying the inn, she shouted, “ Built, I perceive, in the Street 
Lavatory style of architecture.”’ She still kept the glass to her eyes. “ The 
beastly thing,” she hallooed, ‘‘ seems to be real. Clothes-line, and washing 
and all. Realistic, in fact—the landlady’s undies are out in great force.” 
She dropped the glass and glared at the man and me as if these words ought 
to have told on us somehow or other. 

The man, at any rate, exhibited no reaction to the stimulus. “‘ Real ? ” 
he grunted, wearily, ‘‘ Of course’ it is. That’s just the vice of this damn 
perpendicular Sahara. The mountains really go up ; the sun is real hot ; 
my feet are real sore. Jill, I tell thee flat, I’m out of love with all these 
overdone realities. What I want is more unsubstantial reverie.” 

““ Well, you are a filthy disheartener, Jack,” bellowed Jill. 

They smoked cheerlessly for some moments. Then the girl shouted to 
Jack, ‘‘ Say you—are we to leave our old bones here, or a bit farther on ? ” 

Jack scarcely looked at her. ‘‘ Leave your prabbles, ’oman,” he said. 
Then he turned to me. “ You, Sir,’ he said with suavity, “‘ are a strong 
and determined man. Should you win to yonder height and find there a 
Mrs. Trevanna—”’ 

“Trevanna!” I fear I must have bellowed like—well, like a girl of 
the period. For I too have my Mrs. Trevanna. 

““A lady,” he said, “lightly stricken in years. Tell her, from her 
daughter and the least deserving of her friends, to bid the management 
not to wait dinner for us unless this can be done without injury to the 
food. One other word—tell her, if we should not turn up at all, that we 
died as we lived, each true to his or her self and no other. Say—” 

“‘ Chuck it, Jack, before you make me vomit,” yelled the fair Jill. 

For myself, I felt that a little of Jack’s persiflage would go quite a long 
way towards supplying my needs. Besides, I was doing no good where I 
was. ‘The distinguished cross-chat of this couple would go all the better 
without me. So I waited no more than to give them the basic facts that 
the inn dined at seven, that all its staff were always snoring by nine, and 
that it was still a good two-hour walk to the door. Then I stumped on 
up the track. 

(3). 


The shadows were fantastically long when I topped the last sharp rise 
to the inn, and stood to take breath at that door. The sun was just dipping, 
according to programme, behind the white peak of the Balfrin, throwing 
out wild and rather sensational shafts of horizontal light. Romance, you 
know—beauty mixed with strangeness. 

Joylessly eying this pomp, from four iron chairs on the inn’s tiny 
terrace, were two men and two women. One man and one woman were 
quite young. ‘The two others must have been forty or so. All were legibly 
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stamped upper middle-class English—the brainy variety, not the purely 
_ gold-digging sort, nor yet the horsey. I caught the characteristic intonation 
of Oxford, familiar in my youth. 

This exquisite falsetto was still echoing pleasantly down the corridors 
of memory when there was granted to me a yet more agreeable resurrection 
of the past. Out of the inn stepped, serenely genial as ever, only sunnily 
mellowed as with a fine autumn, the one, the authentic Mrs. Trevanna, 
mine and my friends’, not seen for nearly thirty years. 

As the young, ardent and beautiful wife of one of our dons at Skimmery, 
Mrs, ‘T'revanna had elder-sistered us all when I was at that famous college. 
Unpriggishly, unprudishly, merciful to our absurd conceits and inflations, a 
tender solvent of shy petrifactions, a banisher of boyish glooms, a diviner 
and disengager of any high impulse concealed by the vapours of hobble- 
dehoydom, Mrs. 'Trevanna had made us all talk, get it out, clear our breasts 

of the perilous stuff, while she listened with genius, the kindest of com- 
rades, confessors and confidants. There must be middle-aged men all 
over the world who remember Mrs. Trevanna as the friend who helped 
them more than any other to get the full use of their own latent powers. 

There’s eloquence for you! But really, when one thinks of what that 
woman did for us—well, I suppose I mustn’t begin all over again. 

Her face had ripened rather than changed. Genial lines that used to 
come to it for a second or two, as occasional means of expression, had 
etched themselves lastingly now : her friendly life was printed upon her 
in those letters. Afterwards I half thought her voice was almost too 
perfect in its habitual use of certain tones of warming frankness. Some 
of the kind heart’s sudden improvisations, as they had seemed long ago, 
came almost wearily now. Can a divine benignness become too much of a 
custom ? But I am a beast to say this. 

True to the habits of the race, I betrayed the least that I could of my 
surprise and joy. Then I gave her my news of the two dawdlers soon to be 
involved in night. 

“ Ah!” she said, lightly, ‘‘ My Jill, and Jack Poynder.”’ She turned 
to pass on the news to the four intellectuals on the terrace. 

“Ho! Ho!” the younger man laughed, “Jill cast away! And who 
said it was feeble to ride up the side of a mountain ? Jill. Who asked, 
should she order tea for us here ? None other than Jill. Pride, thy very 
name is Jill. And thy second name Jack.” That man made a flute of 
his voice—a rather high-pitched one. He played on it. And he was very 
blond and extremely pretty rather than handsome—you know how long 
some men will keep the looks of pretty boys. ‘‘ What shall we write on 
their gravestone ? ” he fluted. : 

““« We spurned God’s gift of mules, and here we are’ "’, was lazily 
suggested by the youngest woman. She was dark, and must have been at 
least half Jewish. She had curly lips, curly contours of cheek, curly hair, 
a whole system of seductive curliness. The effect was enhanced by good 
work with the paint-box. 
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“Why a gravestone at all?” the third woman said in a rather mincing | 
and precisely chiselled voice. She was the forty-year-old. She was lean 
and precise, with black hair and black beady eyes that twinkled frostily — 
when she spoke. “‘ Are there no Alpine robins to cover lost babes with 
leaves 2” 

‘There spoke the Wicked Aunt,” the elder man cooed, and I guessed _ 
from this that the beady-eyed one was a younger sister of Mrs. Trevanna’s, 
There was, indeed, a faint likeness between them, but Mrs. Trevanna had 
all the milk and the marrow, the ruth and humaneness. 

All this was wit, I assumed : wit, or what does in its stead in places 
where some sort of vivacity, some little shake of the rattle or other, is — 
de rigueur. Either way, I confess, I was bored : it’s only the natural sparkle 
I like in wine. Besides, there was plenty to look at, just then, without 
listening to sallies. Mrs. Trevanna, for one thing. And also the going to 
bed of the sun. I can’t describe such glories—won’t try, either: gush 
about sunsets and dawn is so rife that I guess wise people look the other 
way when they see a bit of it coming. The thing itself, though, bowled 
me over—knocked me dumb while it kept reeling off its film of miracles 
that melted into one another. 


4). 

When I could pay some attention again, I made out by degrees that I 
had butted in with my news in the midst of a grand palaver about frank- 
ness of speech, as these people called it. They had gone back to it now, 
hammer and tongs, with Mrs. Trevanna to act as a kind of informal 
Moderator of the Assembly. She did it mighty well ; and I can’t deny 
that, to my old-fashioned thinking, some moderating was wanted. 

Miss Laura Sturt, the beady-eyed, was running, for all it was worth, 
if not more, the good old proposition that free speech should stick at 
nothing whatever. All reticence, she explained, was mere morbidity ; no 
one who wasn’t a primitive savage ought to taboo any topic ; thoughts 
went bad if they were kept in dark holes in one’s mind. Her voice grew 
sharper and sharper to match, as I took it, her growing sense of having 
got hold of the right end of the stick. ‘‘ We haven’t the right,”’ she laid 
down,.“‘ to shut out any side of life.” 

““ Call nothing unclean or common,’—eh ? ” Mrs. Trevanna pensively 
murmured. 

I fear the friend of candour did not quite like this imputation of being 
in agreement with Scripture. “ ‘ That God hath made,’ ” she said rather 
loftily, “‘ Is that anything more than the old /ése-majesté business ? Well, 
well,”’ she conceded indulgently, ‘‘ the Holy Ghost is welcome to His own 
sense of relative values. But what we’ve got to do is to stick fast to ours.” 

““ “This above all—to thine own self be true,’ ” the elder of the two 
men quoted, in a sort of demure purr. He had a merry eye, that fellow. 
It struck me that this must be his little joke—to tease the advanced Miss 
Sturt by quoting old tags out of the Bible and Shakespeare by way of 
hinting that she was not half so modern as she supposed. 
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_ She parried and lunged. “‘ Is that Shakespeare ? ” she asked, ‘“ Please 
mstruct me. I fear I’m not so well versed as you are in the primitives.” 

_ This riposte had more effect than you might have expected from such 
simple fencing. All but Mrs. Trevanna rushed to wash their hands of any 
complicity in the old Shakespeare cult. With anxious speed they settled 
the hash of the poor Swan of Avon : why, he was as viewx jeu as ‘Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Arnold—‘ whichever of them,” Mrs. Trevanna murmured 
benignly, “ was the goosiest goose on the green—and we poor Victorian 
villagers used to think that they too were swans ! ” 

That set them off on the Victorians, mowing the poor things down. 
The idols of my youth were soon lying in long swathes. Austin Hood, 
the boyish blond, slew them by dozens, and then Audrey Myers, the 
curvilinear Jewess, slew them by twenties. But it was she who gave the 
next turn to the debates of this senate. When a spring tide of advancement 
has flowed up and up till it can flow up no more, the only advanced thing 
that is left for it to do is to ebb. I think that must have been Audrey’s 
notion. When most of the tall figures embalmed in the Dictionary of 
National Biography had been heartily mauled, it was Audrey who first 
opened out on the clemency tack. “‘ I must admit,” she said, with a 
cool, complacent sort of slowness, “the old Bard had a staggering 
trick, now and then, of reaching out about three centuries forward and 
catching almost the note of the best work of to-day. You should read, 
if you haven’t, the little back-chat that Helena has with Parolles—in All’s 
Well, youknow. Diana Myrtle might have written it—in her Ripe Medlars, 
‘you know—the book the stupids sent her down from Girton for.” 

I didn’t take to that girl, Audrey Myers. ‘There was a smear of lazy, 
tepid sensuality about her much-curved lips and dimples. Salome might 
have looked like her—not when strung up to dance, but when basking ona 
flat roof in the sun, blinking down at the young men going by in the 
street, like some Baudelairean cat, a creature exotic, chimaeric, alluring, 
a sphinx with some secret not fit to be printed. I didn’t take to her 
the more for having once read the stuff she referred to—real stinking 
stuff with no quality but a stink—the kind of tap that the divinest genius 
ever born would turn on when he was dead out of form but remembered 
how well dirt will sell any day,. You know those croppers of old Shake- 
speare’s ? In my job one soon loses patience with that sort of playing with 
fire: that cause and effect are related is only too damnably clear, and the 
fire a lot too hot to be played with. 

Still, ane can’t go testifying. So I held my peace and stared at the small 
rim of sun that was left, still throwing out a few fierce horizontal 
rays. 

Miss Sturt, it appeared, was incommoded by this celestial pageant. 
** T really can’t stand,” she said, rubbing her eyes, “ this somewhat garish 
effulgence.” She rose and went into the inn. 

Informally, the session stood adjourned. In a minute or two there was 
nobody left on the terrace but Mrs. Trevanna and me. 
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She took a good look at the crimson glow that was now dying in the 
West. “‘ Do we all seem,” she said, “‘ very insensitive people ?. 

“You? No!” I said. Hadn’t she taught me perception when I was a 
young lout rather proud of his own callowness ? “ Your friends don’t 
worship setting suns, though, do they ?”’ 

““ Does anyone,” she asked, “‘ in his own youth ?—unless of course, one | 
is very uncommon.” 


(5). : 

I put that in my pipe and terse it awhile. I had time, having no 
change of clothes to get into. Well, these young things, I thought, seem 
to have a funny outfit of new gods. Could the gods that we had sworn by, 
thirty years ago, have ever seemed as funny to people thirty years older 
than I, with their fond recollections of mighty movements by which they 
too had been carried away in their youth? ‘ ; 

Your youth has a way of returning upon you under some visual image 
or symbol—a scene, a typical moment of life as it used to be then, only 
quickened, intensified, doubly charged with meaning and with at least 
a semblance of beauty. Such visions may drift in at any odd moment. One 
visited me then. A sense of all the height and heat of such enthusiasm as 
had animated me when I was twenty-one recurred to me suddenly as a 
picture of four or five men of about my own age sitting out after dinner in 
the Trevannas’ garden at Oxford and talking the June sun out of the sky : 
eager, immature talk, much of it the joyous whooping of young discoverers 
of delights that seemed wonderful then, though perhaps they were not 
quite new to the world—delight in Rossetti’s haze of luxurious reverie, and 
in the cool, pearly dews on Tennyson’s bird-haunted lawns, and then the 
tonic thrill of standing, with all your wits braced and alive, under the 
stinging shower-bath of sparkling spray from Meredith’s astringent wit. 
But when dusk had released mind and tongue from the last bonds of 
shyness, then it came out that what everyone there had hugged closest to 
heart all the time was a secret joy in old Browning’s adjurations to men 
and women not to have a scrubby life of it, nor a mawkish one, nor a 
dirty. By some miracle we had for once been made unashamed of a private 
wish to live stoutly ; and that dropping of masks had united us all, for the 
hour, in a kind of sacrament of confession—of mutual trust in each other. 
not to misread or to sneer. 

All of it came back to me so movingly now that I could see the solemn 
sky-line of the carved yew hedge in the Trevannas’ garden, and two bats. 
twirling about in the twilight, and Mrs. Trevanna sitting with the beauty 
of her face in dark shadow, though I could swear she was glad. For it was. 
her work. She brought such moments to pass—disengaged the clogged 
spirit, and called the waters from the rock. 


(6). | 
At dinner that night, 1 must have been in the way, they made such a. 
point of insisting that I wasn’t. Still, they got through a fine lot of talk. | 


» 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ie a ucheaks now, but most of them were, in a way, much older than I, 
: “y ad got past so many things, or seen through them, and they clearly 

ad no use at all for most of the things that had always seemed biggest to 
me. They seemed to compete with one another in offering proofs that 
they never wondered at anything now, and never admired. 

First it was public affairs, as they’re called. One Sir Ludovic Sturt, a 
brother of Mrs. ‘Trevanna’s, had just taken a fall in a by-election at home, 
_ and his other sister disclaimed, almost anxiously, any surprise or distress 
at this misadventure. ‘‘ Why should anyone vote Conservative now ?” 
she asked, “ If we did ever get the past back, we’d be sick on the spot. I 
know Ludovic would. He’d simply loathe spacious days. As for rough 
ace stories, he would as soon have horse-hair and mahogany come back 

o life. 
a “ You miss the point, Oh most Roman of sisters,” the elder man said, 

The choice wasn’t between Ludovic and the future. It was between 

Ludovic and a Radical.” 
_ “Small choice in rotten apples,” Laura retorted with spirit, ‘ Stick- 
in-the-mud wearing blue, or stick-in-the-mud wearing yellow. Who 
cares whether the patter is patter about Church and Empire, or patter 
about social ills and broad outlooks ? The patter habit itself is what wants 
abolishing. Well, Austin, don’t look so shocked.” 

I was finding that each of them had a way of assuming that his or her 
last little bomb must have startled all hearers. But Austin Hood was not 
shocked. None of them was, ever. Not to be shocked was, I made out, a 
sacred convention. Hood only wanted to slip in his own bit of phrasing : 
*** Let’s flog my dead horse,’ says Mr. Liberal. ‘ No, let’s all flog mine,’ 
says Mr. Tory.” 

“‘TIsn’t that,” drawled the young idol-woman out of the East, “ why 
everybody’s going Labour now? Labour is advanced anyhow—silly, 
eeigh but not bogged up to the axle in pre-War stupidities, like the 
others.” 

** Of course,’’ said Miss Sturt, “‘ Who wants a cow that’s still chewing 
the grass she was grazing before the War came and showed everything up?” 

““That’s where the Bolshevists score,” said Miss Myers, “‘ They do 
at least try to get some sort of move on. So do the Fascists. Both are 
advanced, in a way. No doubt they’re a little wild-catty. Still, they do 
live in their own day, and not Garibaldi’s or Peter the Great’s.” 

There I had the temerity to butt in. From all that I’ve seen, while doing 
a bit of killing myself, in war and police work, 1 have contracted a notion 
that killing is cried up too much, as a means of getting things done as 
you want them. Somehow it doesn’t deliver the goods as the fat men 
expect when they stand in front of good fires and say, “ You've only got 
to shove ’em up against a wall and shoot ’em—all the measly lot.’’ It’s 
apt to get back on you too, in all sorts of queer ways. Mind, I don’t say 
that all these kill-’em-quick Fascists and Bolshevists aren’t nice, well- 
meaning men. But they’re too sentimental for me. Too much gush about 
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the moral beauty of doing in Tom, Dick and Harry at sight for not coming 
up to the mark in some way or other. Not practical, to my thinking. Not 
business. : ; f ; 

I hoped I wouldn’t be going too far in avowing this whim. I tried to 
put it humbly. But that didn’t save me. It was as if I had brawled in a 
church—knocked a bit off the altar. The pretty blond man piped up in 
protest till he was almost as shrill as a boy in a choir. “‘ Don’t you think, 
he squeaked at me austerely, ‘‘ we’re prone to make far too much of a 
fetish of deferring, in the case of other people, the perfectly common 
experience of dying ? I should have thought—please tell me if I’m wrong 
—that the finest ages were those in which no man could feel sure, when 
he went out in the morning, that he would come home alive. And if for 
ourselves we seek the life perilous, why not for others? But of course I 
don’t know.” In uttering the last three words his voice soared up into 
a positive treble of conscious rightness and unanswerableness. 

I fear I have an unsociable habit of checking people’s noble speeches 
by reference to my own narrow and unheroic experience. I practised 
this slavish trick now ; and, for the life of me, I couldn’t see that I did 
want my life to be more perilous. Lions, pythons, puff-adders, malaria, 
blackwater fever—these little bunkers seemed to me to suffice for the 
modest needs of my spiritual nature without any revival of the old pro- 
pensity of the gallant Masai to knife you while you sleep. And of course 
the little risks of a life like mine are only more obvious and elementary, 
not greater, than those of living in Mayfair or Hampstead. But what’s 
the use of incurring the scorn of people who have more spirit than oneself ? 
So I lay low for the moment—and that means, in such cases, for ever. 

In this ignoble evasion I was assisted by a new turn in the talk. The 
moment the nice fair youth knocked on the head my luckless fetish of 
unbloodthirstiness, the others seemed to scent the blood of idols in general 
and rushed forth to massacre, pell-mell, the false gods of the late nineteenth 
century. I always except Mrs. Trevanna. She merely brooded benevo- 
lently over this hurlyburly, ready to help out anyone who was stuck for 
a word, or was not getting an equitable share in the bloodshed, though all 
looked after themselves pretty well. In a general way her attitude was 
that of a master artist who just goes round from pupil to pupil in his 
studio, saying only ‘“‘ Continue, my children,” and letting the quiet 
sunshine of his countenance fall upon their easels. The rest got to work 
on the pogrom as keenly as if all would be lost if a single golden calf were 
left on its feet by the time our simple meal of goat and marmot was ended. 

To people more fully abreast of the times this slaughter might have 
appeared to be a mere re-slaying of the slain. When the elder man, Lisset, 
led off by downing the “ slave virtues ” of hard work and of turning up 
for it in time, I myself fancied that I had once read some gifted person’s 
scathing exposure of these malpractices. But I live so much out of the 
world that, I must confess, I was stung by the indictment now. It made 
my face tingle to think what a point I had made, in all my long jungle 
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treks, of coming on parade right up to time every morning, and never 
taking a lift in a litter while my men walked. Base, it appeared, was the 
slave who did any such things. 

I must have looked a little disconcerted at finding how far the march 
of mind had passed me by. For Mrs. Trevanna gave me first aid in a 
good-humoured whisper: “ You mustn’t mind Peter Lisset. Unpunc- 
tuality is his métier. It’s in the family. One of his dear father’s people came 
up just too late to sign Magna Charta.” 

Mrs. Trevanna then took a very small hand of her own in the game. But 
the fetish she led to the block was only one which many old-fashioned 
persons like me have often thought quite fit to die. It was the mawkish 
cult of useless self-sacrifice—self-immolation for nothing, or for not 
enough—the fault of the women of talent who throw up some great piece 
of work to keep house for rich, peevish, old parents who don’t really need 
them. Mrs. Trevanna did not make the indictment wider than that. I 
fancy she shared a sneaking suspicion of mine that in most other acts of 
self-sacrifice there’s something not quite definable on the good side; 
some elusive item of value comes into being ; a mystic addition is made 
to the excellence of the world ; its air is rendered finer. 

I own I’m corrupt in this matter. I have been bribed. I once bathed, 
like a fool, in a river that I didn’t know, and one of my black boys spotted 
a crocodile making up to me with intent, under the surface. That fellow 
took a short run and dived right into the crocodile’s jaws before they could 
nip me. So I suppose I’ve been nobbled. I somehow can’t quite see that 
black friend’s action as a mere stupidity, or as veiled egoism, or rank 
showing-off, or any of the other despicable elements into which any and 
_ every such form of devotion was swiftly cut up by our friends. But they 

all took a firm seat on my head. They queried my facts. Was I quite sure, 
they asked, that the man knew a crocodile when he saw one ? Was I sure 
that a crocodile really was there ? Was I sure the man wasn’t a cinema 
fan? And so on till I felt as if we had all seen the little affair except me. 
At any rate, what I said wasn’t evidence. 

It seemed there was some consolation for that. I wasn’t the only bad 

witness. ‘‘ After all, what zs evidence ?” purred the voluptuous Audrey 

-mellifiuously, ‘ Just the mutual reaction, I suppose, of a personal tempera- 
ment—the most changeful thing in the world—and of something unstable 
outside it—something we recklessly christen ‘ the facts,’ as though they 
were fixed, whereas it’s as likely as not that they have no existence but such 
as our highly temperamental senses confer on them.” 

“ What’s Truth, in fact?’ Mrs. Trevanna breathed softly, “‘ as poor 
Pilate asked.” ; 

“‘ Or truthfulness either ?” cried Laura. With that she set about the 
old nursery fetish ” of telling the truth though the sky fall—‘ or even 
the ceiling,” as she added smartly. Hadn’t the Great War shown that that 
cock wouldn’t fight ? Had we not had to put all our truthfulness by in a 
drawer, with the red coats and the bearskins, as soon as the real pinch came, 
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and tell lies for all we were worth—in communiqués, in the press, in our 
propaganda all over the world—tie as spies do in an enemy country where 
nothing but lying will keep them alive for an hour ? 

Audrey was quite of that mind. It seemed she had been at school during 
the War. She described rather vividly, in her sensuous drawl, the elation 
of all the more bright-witted girls like herself when that old incubus of 
veracity was discredited. ‘‘ We lied and lied and lied,” she said, with a 
snort of sleepy gusto, “ It felt like having a glorious new power. Some of 
the teachers got stuffy about it—I mean the old fossils. But all the younger 
ones understood.” 

Mrs. Trevanna smiled. ‘‘ You must have been a thoroughly bad lot 
of girls,” she said, with no sting in her tone. | 
“Bad ? Good?” Audrey derisively droned, “ Is anyone either?” 

“‘ Some eggs seem to be,” I said vulgarly. 

The Oriental beauty half turned to me. ‘“‘ Ah! you see the point,” she 
said with ironic approval, ‘‘ Yes, we can be good and bad, only as eggs 
are—poor things that didn’t lay themselves, didn’t addle themselves, 
didn’t do anything but express their poor selves as well as they could. 
Who’d blame a bad egg ?—send it to prison ?—put it on six months’ 
probation to see if it would be good and stop smelling ? ” 


(7). 


While I was digesting this piece of moral philosophy weary voices and 
the squeal of heavily nailed mountain boots upon stone came into hearing 
outside, and a loud knock on the inn door brought the landlady and her 
one red-armed waitress rushing out to offer welcome. Within another 
minute Jack and Jill tottered into the little dining-room where we were 
now at the stage of coffee, cognac and tobacco. 

In slavish obedience to an outworn convention I rose to cede my chair 
to the exhausted Jill. Jack dropped into it promptly. The rest of our 

arty stuck to their seats with true spontaneity—all except Mrs. Trevanna. 

hat good-natured woman, I fancy, would not let me stand alone in an 
absurd solecism. So she gave up her own chair to Jill, who was most 
willing to have it. Thus was the fetish of politeness sent to its long home 
without even such drum-head court-martial as had been accorded to each 
fellow-fetish that had preceded it to the tumbril. 

On some impulse that seemed to be general, the belated arrivers were 
now made the theme of a spirited impromptu burlesque of obsolete 
canons of propriety. The sport was to hint that, after this night excursion 
together, the two would have to be married in all haste, to preserve the 
lady’s good name. The hints grew broader and broader, each free spirit 
capping the gallant candour of the last with some new feat of self-liberation 
from fig-leaves. When Mrs. Trevanna found some gentle means of 
suggesting the artistic value of a modicum of reserve, this polite comedy 
took a slightly different colour, and great play was made with witty 
allusions to such calls as a long day on foot in the open may make on the 
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delicacy—or, as Audrey would have it, the salutary frankness—of young 
man and maid. I can think of few sides of life—I mean few physical ones— 
that these brave spirits shut out during the next twenty minutes. 

When the couple had stood this savoury fusillade for that long, and 
given about as good as they got, Jill Trevanna broke new ground by shout- 
ing across to Miss Sturt : “ By the way, I’ve lugged up your old beast of 
_a book all the way. It weighed tons.” 

The news seemed to burnish the little black beads in the lean lady’s 
_eyes. “ What!” she exclaimed, “‘ My dear Kitty Tressillian’s Super- 
_ stition of Chastity ? You'll be rewarded in Heaven for this.” 

Lysset looked arch. “‘ A somewhat—shall we say, a somewhat question- 
begging title?” he observed. 

Miss Sturt glared upon him. “ Better read it for yourself,” she said, 
“You'll soon find that Kitty is no question-beggar. I’d like to see the 
thing she won’t face.” 

I felt no such desire. But then I’m a man and no more. And the void 
where the desire ought to have been was not filled by what we heard about 
the fearless Kitty’s book during the next quarter of an hour. We heard 
much. Audrey and Laura seemed to know the volume by heart. So did 
Austin the blond. I gathered that it was quite the big noise, for the time, 
among hard-riding followers of “‘ the advanced movement.”’ Laura said 
it was written in the true spirit of science—took the human subject right 
back to childhood—ttraced to the root, as she put it, the foul warp that many 
a young mind must take from the insensate efforts of parents to check its 
natural urge to put its fingers in the jam, and its pure tongue in the pure 
treacle. As Laura warmed to the work she went back further yet. She 
exposed the tangled web that is woven round a helpless infant by un- 
instructed mothers and nurses when they subject its discharge of the 
simplest bodily functions to an arbitrary and archaic etiquette, inevitably 
shackling the seedling soul and clouding the dawn of personality. A bib, 
by itself, might wreck a whole life. | eget Rae 

Those steely beads were brightening all the time in Laura’s pioneer 
eyes as she breathed like an Angel of Death on the faces of the various 
forms of self-control that we learnt in our youth. They were all bad. 
mistakes it appeared. And not innocent, either. They were fetishes. 
Miss Tressillian had found that they all took their rise from black con- 
spiracies to bolster up some rotten institution or other—chiefly property 
and marriage. Property, it appeared, was bad enough. “ That much 
Miss Sturt said, with a fine gesture of dismissal, ““ was acknowledged by 
all serious thinkers.” But marriage was the very devil. At any rate mono- 

was. 
fe That did surprise me at the moment. For I had always assumed, like 
an ignoramus, that the monogamisation of such a loose fish as man had 
been one of the biggest scores notched by women in all time. But Miss 
Sturt knew better. Wasn’t she herself on the executive of the M.M.G. 
Guild (short for“ Marriage Must GO”)? Awaywith the old “holy estate ”— 
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a phrase much quoted by Miss Sturt, and always in a tone so scathingly 
sarcastic that I felt I must have escaped a lot of infamous living when I 
remained a bachelor, although I didn’t want to. 


(8). 

That was about the climax, I think. With what was left of their anni- 
hilatory fervour they mopped up a few minor virtues—honesty, equity, © 
loyalty, shame and the like—that had escaped death during the first 
victorious advance. Fetishes all. There was a lot to be said on both sides, 
they agreed, about cheating at cards. Mere honour was the merest 
scutcheon. In fact, as Miss Myers comprehensively said, ‘“‘ In these so- 
called times the whole morality stunt is getting somewhat excessively 
ga-ga.” 

By now their voices were growing quite perceptibly sleepy. And I was 
to get up at two in the morning, to walk by myself up the delectable slopes 
of crisp snow to the top of the Fletschhorn. So I slipped out of the 
abattoir, to make for my bed, just when things were beginning to look 
pretty black for the fetish of courage. 

I found in the hall that Mrs. Trevanna had slipped out before me. 
She stood at the inn door, looking out at the moonlit magnificence of the 
heights. It was now perfectly still. The forces from which the world 
issued seemed to be resting. 

She beckoned me out to the door. “I hope you’re not dreadfully 
uaa she said, “ by this innocent little convention of having no inno- 
gence 
4 It’s their having no youth,” I grunted, “ that makes me sorrier for 
em. 

““ Of course,” she said, “‘ they aren’t like the things they say. Who is ? 
ate det who said, ‘ we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake ’?” 

Again I saw that Oxford garden. “ Oh! I suppose we were pretty tall 
prigs,” I said ruefully. 

“No. We only followed a fashion. It was the way to talk then—to 
clap honour and duty and truth on the back, very hard. And now the way 
is to make them all stand on their heads. But it’s all the same thing. It 
meets the same need.” 

“You mean— ? ”’ I said, puzzling. 

“ It’s good for them, somehow—just making the noises. It helps. The 
way crying, in reason, is good for a baby. The way it helps some surgeon- 
men to say “ Bless us!” and others to keep saying ‘ Damn!’ and ‘ Oh 
Hell!’ all the time while they operate.” 

“ Then these young destructivists—operate ? ” I enquired. 

“They are all working people,” said Mrs. Trevanna, ‘“ Laura teaches 
at a school. Audrey only looks like Cleopatra: she’s a rather efficient 
accountant. Jill researches in physics. Austin Hood is a hard-working 
tutor at Oxford ; Jack Poynder a good actor slowly making his way ; Peter 
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Lysset a rich man who wears himself out at a prison-gate mission.” 

I beg their pardon, and yours,” I said. I was chewing a thought. 
Was it thus that Mrs. 'Trevanna had viewed the grand spluttering of my 
comrades and me in our youth? She seemed to be with us so utterly ! 
Had we been no more, in her sight, than a child whom any motherly 
woman must clap on the back to help him to cough up a crumb that had 
_ Stuck ?—we and our visions of the hero faces thronging through the 

cloud-rift ! 

os Of course,” she said, softly, ‘‘ one mustn’t expect what they say to be 
very wise. 

So ho! Had it been even so when we were confessing our towering 
aspirations and splendid resolves ? 

“There’s this in it, too,” said Mrs. Trevanna, ‘‘ You know how, as 
soon as you've said a thing rather—well, oversaid it, you know, as one 
does when one is a little tipsy with talking—a sort of reaction begins in 
your mind—a kind of ebb-tide sets in—you draw back from that dear, silly 
high-water mark. One daren’t say so at the time—one so hates to be ever 
seen taking in sail ; so one does it in acts, on the quiet. That way one may 
really be helped to be wise by the rubbish one talks. And just now I do 
think it’s best, on the whole, for young people to get that sort of little 
rebound towards the simple old sanities—truth and hard work and self- 
mastery—all the fixed stars. You understand, don’t you?” 

I pondered. “‘ There’s one thing,” I said, ‘‘ that I don’t understand. 
When all we young duffers were all gassing about doing good and the 
Rabbi Ben Ezra and fighting breast-forward, and you listened kindly, 
what was it that we needed to be headed back from ? ” 

“Well,” she said slowly and gently, “all you dear boys might have 
jumped up and rushed away into the slums in a body, just to go up and 
down, doing good. And that’s not a life for a man.” 

I couldn’t quite see her face. It was in a dark shadow again as it had 
been in the garden at Oxford on that distant evening. But again I felt I 
could guess it—this time as a witty Madonna’s, happy in having a sense of 
humour as well as her power to love, wise and tender to all her children, 
but not taken in by any of their little whoops and trumpetings, trumpet 
they this or trumpet they that, and whoop they never so bravely. It made 
me feel rather humble, and yet rather glad. So this was what it came to— 
the mighty swell of the heart in one’s youth, the burst of dream and desire 
that seemed to have enough strength to break worlds. This was how it had 
looked, all the time, to the sane and humorous eyes of the Mother Nature 
that lived in Mrs. Trevanna. Well, so be it. Our high horses can’t live 
for ever. And we must remember that things might be worse. What 
if the world contained little trumpeters only and none of the Mrs. Tre- 
vannas whose mercy endureth from generation to generation? 

“ But here I am,” she said, “keeping you up. Don’t forget the Séche- 
haye stuff to put on your face in the morning. And now I must go and 
send them to bed.” 
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As I pulled off my boots in my attic I heard the door of the dining- 
room open again and a spate of voluble voices break forth. They all 
talked at once; but I dimly made out that they were all agreeing that 
passion was everything and authority nothing, and that the life force must 
be given its rights. 

Then I heard a gentle ‘“‘ Hush!” from Mrs. Trevanna, and the whole 
din ceased at once, and I could hear her saying mildly that no one must 
talk any more, as the house was asleep, and that they must all leave their 
windows wide open and not be afraid of the frost. 

There was no sound after that. 


SCISSOR -CUT 
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By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HE Church Council had decided that the churchyard elms were 
dangerous, and must be topped. There were fifteen trees, the 
largest four feet thick at the base, and for more than three 
; centuries their roots had been pushing into the darkness of 

graves. Nine stood at the western end of the churchyard, shutting out 
the beams of the morning sun from my cottage and garden immediately 
under them. Rooks had nested in their tops since the childhood of “Uncle 
Joe”, my next-but-one neighbour, an old white-headed and pensioned 
railway porter who lived alone. 

One morning in March three sawyers came to do the job. They began 
while I was frying breakfast bacon in my cottage. Afterwards I took out 
my chair, set it on the path of cinders dividing my garden from my neigh- 
bour “ Revvy’s’’, and watched them at work. It was the first warm day of 
the new year. Tiny leaves of nettles were growing out of the cracks of the 
low stone-and-earth wall, where snails were gummed still in sleep. The 
sky was a pale blue, and hurt the eye when looking up. Above my head 
came the sound of steady sawing. A man, looking small, stood in a fork, 
just under the black nests. Below in the road two young men were waiting 
at the end of a fifty-foot rope tied to the branch being sawn. The sexton 
joined them. Steadily the sound of sawing came down. The rooks were 
away somewhere. 

On the chimney tun of Foot farmhouse over the road a starling was 
throwing its head from side to side and clapping its wings as it sang. The 
song was a wheezy rattling and cluttering of other birds’ notes and cries; 
the mew of a buzzard—the wistful call of a kestrel—the upward scraping 
cry, ending in a liquid trill, of the flighting curlew. Often in the past I had 
watched the rooks look up when the starling threw out the kestrel cry; they 
had never seemed to realize where it came from. They drove kestrels 
away from the rookery whenever the little brown-winged hawks glided 
over. Every morning for a week the bird had been singing on the square 
smoke-blackened stone chimney beside the dead ivy, but this morning its 
song was continuously audible, for no cawing overlaid it. 

The starling flew away when the saw clattered through branches to the 
earth. The branch was sawn through about three-quarters, and the pulling 
on the rope would bring it to the ground, clear of my garden wall, it was 
hoped. T'wo of the trees had been topped already, and their blunt trunks 
and shortened limbs were black against the sky and the other doomed 
row at the top end of the churchyard. My neighbour Revvy—he used to 
be gardener in the Rectory, whence the nickname—had already gathered 
a store of sticks for fuel—even the heaviest branches are called sticks— 
and had stored them in his empty pigs’-house, and gone to his work. 

The gilt weathercock swung to the east in the flowing wind, shining on 
the grey stone tower. Bees went past in the sunlit air, a cock crowed in the 
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farmyard over the road, chaffinches were singing—I counted seven. The 
spaniel slept stretched on his side, pressing down the green leaves of a dock. 
The sharp chirp of a sparrow came from the thatch of my cottage, which 
was loose and rotten, and covered with green-greyish lichens. Rain drip- 
ping from the trees had rotted it before its “ allotted span ” of a score of 
rears. 

: On the rungs of the tall ladder the boots of the descending man rapped 
dully and musically. Sawyers and sexton seized the rope and tugged, the 
branch swayed and creaked ; the two rooks’ nests clawed the sky. Down it 
swayed, up it swayed, down it swayed ; it grunted for nearly a minute, 
then crack !, a shout, a hissing of twigs rushing through the air and the thud 
of the half-ton sappy bough on the grass and the celandines. The grave- 
stones directly under the inner branches of the trees and a solitary jam-jar 
on the weed-grown mound of a suicide in the unconsecrated ground at the 
edge, had been removed already by the sexton. A shower of dry twigs and 
lichens floated and trickled through branches to the ground. I could hear 
the cries of children, released for the eleven o’clock “‘break”’, loud and shrill 
in the playground at the western end of the village. 

A young man with an axe lopped off the lesser branches. With one 
swinging blow he cut through a six-inch limb. He was an Exmoor man, 
heavy, red-faced, with big hands. He was dressed in corduroys, without a 
collar, but his shirt was fastened with a stud. He would have felt untidy 
without a stud. 

The next “‘stick’’, bounding off a lower branch, fell wide and broke a 
gravestone. With a laugh the top-sawyer took from his coat a cloth folded 
around a small mason’s trowel, and a tin box of cement. Water was taken 
from the jam-jar sullied and smeared by snails, leaning in the long couch 
grass—once it had held flowers, but long ago they had withered and been 
forgotten. I have a memory of the poor old fellow tramping in his heavy 
khaki uniform one summer’s day, returning from leave with his bundle— 
he was in the Labour Corps, salvaging on the Somme battlefields. I am glad 
I gave him a lift home in my hired jingle cart. He could get no work 
after the war, and had killed himself, and had been laid there, without 
a parson’s blessing. I think when my turn comes I would like to be laid 
beside him: but I suppose it will not be. 

The broken top of the stone, with its cracked angel, was stuck on again, 
while the sexton, who was also the postman, scratched his red nervous head 
and stammered that Miss would not like to hear of it. Miss 
was the churchwarden, an elderly lady who organised some of the children 
to tidy the graves and issued small shears to them, so that the grass might 
always be short, and the weeds and wildflowers discouraged. “ Her won’t 
like to zee it, her won’t like to zee it ”, he kept repeating. 

‘* Who be her ? ” asked the top-sawyer. 

“Proper lady, Miss - Wonnerful lot o’ money her’s got, Miss 
. Wonnerful lot o’ money.” 

“ Well, then, let’r pay for a new stone,” suggested the top-sawyer. 
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A young girl of fifteen came into the churchyard while they were setting 
the stone. She was awaiting work as servant in one of the new boarding- 
houses being built in the lower village by the sea. Her name was Marty ; 
the cottage women said she was “one for the men.” She had been 
maturely conscious of men for perhaps three years. The sawyer who 
had cut the bough aloft, a short, quick, dark man, with powerful biceps and 
thighs, began to “‘ cheek ” her at once. He wanted some cement, he said, 
and knowing that her father was a mason he suggested she should bring 
some with her after dinner and meet him at two o’clock up the lane. 

This man, whose name was Robert Chugg, preached on Sunday after- 
noons at various chapels. One autumn evening, just before the Fair, I had 
passed him at dusk near a roadside barn, with a pot of paste and a roll of 
papers. He was affixing to the stone wall a poster on which was printed, 
in large brown letters : 

THE HARVEST IS OVER 

THE SUMMER IS GONE 

AND WE ARE NOT SAVED. 
Robert Chugg was a married man, thirty-five years old and the father of 
several children. Perhaps his nature found an outlet in preaching. 

The other men, younger than Chugg, stopped working while he “‘cheek- 
ed” Marty, and winked at each other. They were warm from labour and 
enlivened by their thoughts. Chugg, who was not so tall as Marty, stared 
at her while he asked her questions; he stared not exactly with a leer, but 
he used his eyes to say boldly what his words played around. Marty would 
say neither Yes nor No to his request for cement. 

Marty was dark, strong and graceful, with hair cut after the fashion 
of women in towns. She had red lips and merry brown eyes and, was 
chewing a toffee. With a smile that showed her white and regular teeth 
‘she held out a paper bag. 

*“ Who wants a sweet ?”’ She gave all the mena toffee, and laughed at the 
small hatchet with which I was hacking off lesser branches of the “ stick.” 

The Exmoor youth was enjoying himself hugely, staring at Marty, but 
saying nothing, for he had nothing to say. He admired and envied the 
fluency of Chugg. He grinned at the notches in my hatchet—he called 
them “ natches,” changing the vowel, so usual in North Devon speech. His 
own axe-head, bigger than my hand, was sharp as a knife. In a pocket of 
his waistcoat he carried a slip of stone, and every fifty strokes or so he rubbed 
the edge with it. His dog, lying in the road and waiting for interesting 
smells, had a greyish scar in the pupil of one eye and he said it had been 
“ pracked by a brimble.” The sun shining in his eyes, shaded by an old 
earth-red felt hat, was called the ‘‘ zin.” 

Soon after noon three little boys from the church-school came through 
the lych-gate. They lived in the village down the valley and did not go 
home for dinner. They ate bread and jam and cake, playing with the spaniel 
and feeding him. The youngest spoke to the dog in a soft, sweet voice. 

“ Dear doggie, dear Billy doggie, O Billy, take cake from me, Billy dear,” 
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while the scrounging dog wagged his tail-stump and made friends with 
them, rolling on the warm turf with the children, always wagging a curly 
stump and looking from food to face, from face to food. 

A flight of herring gulls passed over, white birds in the pale-blue sky, 
slowly moving their anchor-shaped wings, which were tipped with black. 
They swung over the trees, and lying on my back it seemed as though the 
sky were a pool with a chalk bed, and the gulls were elbowing their slow 
and placid way through it, on narrow wings edged with shining where the 
sunlight touched them. Their cries, to human ears, sounded hard and 
derisive. After them came the rooks, cawing their misery. It was before 
the time of egg-laying. When they had flown away old ‘Uncle Joe” shuffled 
along the drang, as the sett-stoned way between cottage and garden is 
called and stared up at the nests and said, in a slow voice, 

‘‘ So you be goin’ to cut down they craws’ nesties.”’ 

The burly young Exmoor man answered him. 

“ Aiy, granfer. You won’t be plagued by they no longer.” 

“ Wull, I reckon they be turrible destructive things, they craws.” 

Pause. 

66 Aly.” 

Pause. 

“ T’ve just been looking at my zeedling tetties. Wonnerful weather for 
tilling tetties.” 

Pause. 

Alive 

Pause and spit. 

‘* Aiy, wonnerful weather.” 

He repeated his thought about the weather and his seedling potatoes, but 
the lopper of sticks was too busy to listen. I listened and have recorded his 
conversation. 

It was lovely in the sunlight. All troubles are disentangled from the 
spirit in the warm sunny air. Children were playing near me, climbing the 
sticks, and pretending to be monkeys. The young sister of Marty was 
among them, a child about five years old, with the same red lips and dark 
eyes ; but the eyes were lit by a gentler inner light. They called her Daisy, 
and her smaller brother, a round-headed child with eyes that always looked 
a little startled, was saying to her in a hoarse voice : 

; een woan’t titch ee, wull ’er ? Thiccy spannul woan’t urt ee, wull 
er! 

“Don’t be frightened, Boykins,” I assured the three-year-old, “‘ Bill’s 
a good dog, and won’t bite anyone.” 

Boykins stretched out a stiff arm and hurriedly drew the tips of fingers 
down the spaniel’s head, muttering hoarsely: ‘‘ Nao, Biell’s a gude dog. 
Er woant titch ee, wull ’er ? Nao, Biell woant hurt ee, wull ’er ? ” 

Dog yawned, and Boykins hurried behind a tombstone. 

Goldfinches fluttered among the graves, piping to each other. Soon, O 
soon, the apple-blossom ! 
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Children began to gather twigs for firing ; but the sexton hurried them 
away lest they be injured by falling boughs. The great limbs were sappy, 
with brown centres showing in the cross-cut sections. Some had black 
circles round the brown, for they were decaying. I longed to swing the 
long-handled axe, to feel the glinting head cut deep into the live wood, 
_to swing again and send the cracked chip flying. 

One heavy bough, growing over the road, had to be roped to a higher 
bough before it was sawn, for if it fell straight it would crush the front of a 

cottage. Like a two-legged spider the top-sawyer ran about the tree, sliding 
down the rope when made fast above, and whipping the saw from its sling 
commenced to cut through the lower end of the limb, which was eighteen 
inches thick. He stood in a fork, forty feet from the ground, not holding, 
but leaning at an angle against the roped branch he was sawing. When he 
had cut through two-thirds of the branch he began to climb down to the 
top of the ladder fifteen feet below. Suddenly the branch creaked and 
cracked and plunged down hissing, to be held by the rope, and to crash 
against the trunk where he was holding. It hit the trunk two seconds after 
it had creaked ; but in that time the two-legged spider had run round 
the other side of the tree, using his hands only and holding to thin, 
bristle-like twigs. He laughed gleefully, looking down at the horrified 
face of Marty below, her hand to her mouth. He would laugh like that 
when he met her in the lane at two o’clock ; whatever she said or did he 
would laugh. 

A blue-grey gossamer floated past me, cast into the warm breeze by a 
woken spider. It gleamed red and blue as it drifted, as though from the sun. 
One o’clock struck in the tower. The sawyers went to their dinners in the 
sexton’s cottage, where they were lodging. The old tiller of potatoes, a 
widower whom no one visits, placed against the hasp of his lower window 
an earth-stained postcard. On it was written : 

Up in me garden. 
The brown faded ink of the lettering was very old, and the card was spotted 
with innumerable tiny freckles—black of flies and yellow-white of spiders, 
all that was left of many summers’ window tenants. 

The old man’s boots scraped on the irregular stones of the drang ; they 
ceased ; and after some moments of waiting his stringy voice said : 

abe ce there?” 

I spoke. 

“‘ | wasn’t sure,” he said, ‘‘ My eyes ba’nt so strong as they were.” 

He gazed at me amiably, and pointed a crooked arm and finger in the 
direction of the lopped elms. 

“Us won’t be bothered by they craws no more, wull us ? Now, ye know, 
tis a funny thing, but I fancy they craws used to take my tetties early morn- 
ings. Aly.” 

He lowered his arm and paused. _ 

*« Aiy,” he said, slowly and heavily. - 

A quarter of a minute later : “‘ Else ’twas they rats. 
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He cleared his throat and spat, 

* Aiy, p’raps so,” he reflected, 

Then looking at me earnestly with his ruined eyes, he said in a low voice : 
“ Yurr! Ifee can spare a moment.’ 

I went to him. He glanced round, and to the other side, and whispered = 
“Do ee think his Reverence would mind if I were to gather up a few of 
they broken sticks for me bodley 2 oe 

A kitchen range is called a “ bodley ” in the village, from the a 
name which appeared on the earliest cast-iron stoves to be mortared into ; 
the wide op hy veenes of cottages. : 

I told Uncle Joe that the Rector had said that anyone could have the ik 
wood, which was not worth the cost of hauling to the sawmills. This 
appeared to amaze him, He said in a low, confidential voice, after glancing | 
round to < if we ek any anne) 

rey do say that they c be getting a a day for 
trees, "Tis a currible lot o* money, wake et 7 
te told him that the contractors, a firm called Isaacs” Sons, Limited, were 
id thirty ccerpsacoa! which would take three days. 
ree days, did ee say? Wull, I never!” 

Whit be Tad Worked eet ihten tienen taunt Snbieg baad aan 
tracted nine from thirty, he told me that twenty-one pounds was left for 
they Isaacs’ chaps, Aiy. "Twas remarkable what some folks did get, when 
you came to think about it. Aiy. 

Meanwhile I helped Uncle Joe to gather sticks. With thickened fingers 
he pulled at a rook’s nest, muttering that it would ‘ yet praper “; that is, 
heat the stove properly, 

It was no easy task to remove the nests from the branches. Now I knew 
i they had stayed in the treetops during the south-west gales of winter. 

were fixed in the sup: branches hke the black crooked 
ofa an upheld end the Bde" Surpeane ™ their beaks on the 
ad cut causing them tw to become to 
ety beet to clutch rake teks. << < _— 
ncle Joe the nests to his “ trclkten © , once the dark, damp abode 
of successive pigs, where he kept coal, garden tools, and alll sorts of old 
rummage—parings of horse-hoofs, rope, string, odd nails and all 
rusted, useless, ancient boots and broken p s and books, and on the wall 
three tattered corsets, and his loved “ tetties.” To-morrow would 
be Kiddy, endl be oetah Sra bes Gt eetienese skies Pee 
while he was away the postcard would be in his window, the re- 
verse side, not so fly-marked : 


Friday was the most eventful day the werk Sor hin, sadn 


noon he would stand in the doorwa smoking and wai quiet 
happy, for the butcher's van to bring bia weekly" ate of teen = 


Fig Gro Gar vd meatien wall lee et called, as he back 


~ 
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that had lain for more than a week in his only enamel bowl. Some thought 
him a dirty old man, but the well where he dipped his pitcher was more 
than a hundred steps away, and the bending of rheumaticky knees and back 
and neck was very painful. 

It was quiet again in the sunshine. The song-birds were resting ; men 
gone to their dinners. A solitary rook flew over the broken trees, with moss 
in its beak. It wheeled, cawing its misery to the empty sky, and flew away. 


SCISSOR-CUT 
By L. HUMMEL 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
COMMERCIAL THEATRE ? 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


N the first six months of 1928 more than thirty plays in the West End 
of London were a failure. Some lasted for several weeks, some for 
one week only, and one made positively its last appearance on the 
third day of its run. A few years ago a Spanish army was overwhelmed 
in Morocco by the Riffs and many thousands of soldiers were killed or 
taken prisoner. A cry at once echoed throughout the Spanish nation, 
the cry of ‘‘ Responsibilidades.” Everyone assigned the blame for the 
disaster to different people, but all were united in agreeing that it must 
certainly be assigned to someone. The same impulse is common in this 
country whenever a British champion-athlete, say a draughts champion, is 
defeated by a Slovene or Tasmanian master. We all shout “* Responsi- 
bilidades,” anglicé, “‘ What is wrong with British draughts ?”’ and at the 
present moment the same howl is rending the hearts of newspaper-readers. 
What is wrong with the commercial theatre ? There must be some reason 
for the calamitous series of failures. There must be some one on whose 
shoulders the responsibility can be placed. Many different theories have 
been put forward. Some people blame the managers, a view that seldom 
meets with the unqualified concurrence of managers. Others maintain 
that it is the low level of acting. Then there are the critics, peevish and 
misanthropic gentlemen,who kill excellent entertainments with cruel and 
sarcastic notices. During a heat-wave, of course, no one dreams of swelter- 
ing in a theatre, and when it rains, or is cold, or is foggy, nothing can coax 
Suburbia from its inaccessible lair. As if these handicaps were not enough, 
the cinema and the wireless, cheap and nasty amusements, are cutting at 
the very roots of the ancient dramatic art, and as for the playwrights, look 
at the rubbish which they are trying to foist brazenly upon a poor, groping, 
bewildered public. No wonder people prefer Ascot and the river and 
Adolphe Menjou. In fact some people blame one thing and some blame 
another and Mr, St. John Ervine blames them all except himself. 

But in trying to find out a reason or reasons for the truly distressing half- 
year through which the London theatre has passed it is easy to say, “ It is 
the weather ” or “ It is the cinema ” or “ It is the degenerating taste of 
the public.” ‘These are glib cries. There is more in it than any of these. 
The competition of the cinema was as keen last year, the critics just a: 
crochety and opinionated and the broadcasting programmes were not less 
interesting. Surely the responsibility, if it is a human responsibility and 
not the workings of a blind and temporarily indignant Providence, mus! 
lie nearer to the actual process of writing, producing and acting plays. Ii 
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there is anything “‘ wrong with the theatre,”’ it will be in the theatre itself 
rather than in the meteorological conditions or the distractions of other arts 
and amusements. 

_ It might, then, be profitable to examine some of the ingredients, human, 

literary, material, financial, which go to the making of a play, and consider 
to what extent, if any, each is contributing to the series of failures. 
_ The evolution of a play begins in the mind of the playwright and ends 
in the appreciation of the audience, or, if you prefer, in the box-office 
returns. (For a “ failure’ in the West End is simply a box-office failure, 
and the problem is not to discover why people recently have not been 
interested in the theatre, but why they have not been interested in the 
commercial theatre.) 

In between the author’s toil and the gallery’s applause, or hisses, are all 
the rest of the ingredients that make a play. To which of them should we 
fasten “‘ responsibilidades ” ? Take them in the inverse sequence and begin 
with the audiences. 

It is sometimes argued with a fair amount of plausibility and a great 
amount of indignation that managers give the public what it wants and the 
public wants trash and therefore the managers give it trash. But there are 
at least two weaknesses in this theory. Firstly, is it true ? Secondly, if so, 
why has it been operating with such particular vehemence during the first 
six months of 1928 ? If the public that pays to make itself into audiences 
is to blame, owing to its bad taste, for the failures of this year, it would 
have destroyed enough plays last year and the year before and the year 
before that to make 1928 a normal year of failures instead of an exceptional 
year. The general standard of taste cannot have declined so suddenly that 
quiet patrons of last year’s drama have become howling vandals in a few 
months. Nor has a decline of taste been detected among patrons of the 
other arts. More people each year visit the National Gallery and the British 
Museum. Greater interest than ever before is being taken in the preser- 
yation of old buildings, the purchase of beauty-spots, the foundation of 
bird-sanctuaries, the improvement of poster-art, and other small but 
significant activities. It is absurd to say that the general taste in dramatic 
art, alone among the arts, is on the wane. The overwhelming answer is 
that audiences will flock to a good play if it is really good. Young Woodley _ 
is not a “ popular ” play in the sense that a fair young heroine falls into 
the arms of a tall young hero as the curtain descends, surrounded by a 
Duchess, three Earls and a Member of Parliament. Yet it is crowded night 
after night. Many a manager whose theatrical creed begins with the words 
“ T believe only in plays with a love-scene that ends happily,” would ex- 
change his box-office receipts for those of Young Woodley. ‘Then there was 
Mr. Millar’s Thunder in the Air, a gloomy, tragic play, unrelieved by any 
humour. It had a successful run. Mr. Priestley’s Night Out, a knock- 
about farce, ran for five nights. On the hottest night of the year, it was 
impossible to get a seat for Cost Fan Tutte, by a high-brow, classical German. 
Somehow or other the rumour had got about that it was a good show and 
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it was crowded. The Old Vic is always crowded. As a “popular’’ appea 
no one would compare The Two Noble Kinsmen with The Barker or The 
Squeaker, and yet Fletcher’s play attracted enough people to fill the theatre: 
Or take the Lyric, Hammersmith. Sir Nigel Playfair has kept the standard 
up and the audiences have done the rest. 

There are many other examples, but these are sufficient to prove that if the 
play is good, from the dramatic point of view, audiences will pay to see it: 
But the play must be a good play, not a good poem or a good picture or a 
good piece of symbolism even. 

Next in our reverse sequence of factors that make a play are the players. 
Is the general standard of acting sufficiently low to discourage theatre- 
goers ? Are managers and dramatists entitled to say that pieces which fi 
would have succeeded if they had been better acted ? There is, of course; 
a school of veterans whose slogan may be described as “‘ Back to Salvini,’ 
and whose critical faculty does not go further than the words, “ Ah ! But: 
you should have seen Irving,” but is it an exaggeration to say that the level 


There is no Miss Ellen Terry, but there are Miss Marie Tempest, Mis 
Edith Evans, Miss Athene Seyler and Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson (an 


the wonderful smoothness and ease of the Irish Players. That is obviously 
too much to expect. The Irish Players are like a touring side of Rugby? 
footballers who have learnt to combine to perfection through playing many? 
matches together, whereas the opposing teams 
for one game and then dispersed. But the individual standard of acting is; 
high, and on occasions in recent months has forcibly dragged a play by the: 
scruff of its miserable neck through a run of several weeks when a run of’ 
several days was more than it intrinsically deserved. . 
The next step backwards in the evolution of a play is the Producer, and. 
in this department there is certainly room for improvement. In the United. 
States of America there is a very important assistant to the Producer, a 
functionary called the Stage-Carpenter, or Play-Doctor, whose business. 
is to tinker up plays, introducing new characters, altering lines and invent-_ 
ing curtains. The result is a play that is actable, although probably it is. 
very different from the author’s version. When the Carpenter has finished, 
or thinks he has finished, he gives way to the Producer and the piece is 
put on in some comparatively small town. If it does not run smoothly, the’ 
Carpenter goes at it again and then the Producer takes it to another town. 
This procedure continues until both Carpenter and Producer are satisfied, 
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Phen the play, fully-fledged, smooth, and acted by a well-drilled company, 
jursts upon New York City. In England this is occasionally done with 
evues and less frequently with plays, and, even so, it is seldom that the 
rovincial trial lasts for longer than a week. The Producer has to act as 
lis own Carpenter and can often only alter a line over the dead body of the 
thor. In consequence many a first-night in the West End is spoiled for 
ack of preparation ; the critics write damaging notices and the rumour, 
ar more damaging than any critical denunciation, mysteriously runs 
hrough playgoing circles with the lightning speed of the Indian Mutiny 
shapatties that “it is a rotten show.” In a fortnight the cast has settled 
lown, awkwardnesses have been eliminated, curtains strengthened and the 
lay withdrawn. Whereas if it had been properly carpentered in American 
tyle it might have run for a year. 

_ Apart from this defect, that plays are put on before they are ready to 
ace the hard metropolitan world, English production is competent and 
iminspired. ‘That is to say, if allowances are made for a stereotyped scene, 
tereotyped action and almost complete absence of innovation, originality 
ind experiment, then it must be admitted that production is competent. 
[he English Producer does the same thing over and over again with pro- 
essional efficiency. There is nothing amateurish about him. But at the 
ame time there is nothing of the brilliance and dash of an American pro- 
luction such as Broadway, nor is there the same unerring eye for colour 
nd mass effect as there is, say, in a Chevalier revue in Paris. In fact the 
’roducer neither makes nor mars. 

Behind the Producer comes the Manager, and the extent of his con- 
ribution to the success or failure of plays is a highly controversial subject. 
et us at least agree that his task is extremely difficult. If he is adventuring 
lis OWN money on a play, he is risking his purse and his reputation ; 
vhereas, if he is adventuring some one else’s money, he is risking his job 
nd his reputation. So he is in an awkward position anyway. 

It is customary to draw a distinction between managers who act and 
aanagers who do not act, but both types produce plays in order to make 
noney. It is true that the manager who acts occasionally stages a piece 
vhich is designed to be an artistic, and not in itself necessarily a financial, 
uccess. But these enterprises, amid the vortex of the commercial theatre, 
re not nearly so rash and quixotic as they appear at first sight. For the 
ctor-manager and his company gain experience in their profession by 
cting in an occasional Strinberg, Ibsen or Pirandello, and also there is a 
onsiderable mass of intelligent people in London who genuinely appre- 
iate any attempt to raise the artistic level of the commercial stage and who 
sel kindliness towards, say, Colonel Loraine for producing Cyrano de 
ergerac, a kindliness that will be expressed, probably, in the box-office 
eturns of his ordinary commercial work. 

‘It is, therefore, fairly safe to assume that the first object of every manager 
to put on a play that will make money. And yet, in the first six months of 
ais year, more than thirty times they selected dramatic works that 
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conspicuously failed to fulfil their primary commercial function. 

The question at once follows :—Did the managers entrust the task of 
money-making to these thirty because they could find no others better 
qualified for the task and hoped against hope that the lame dogs would 
creep somehow over the stile, or did they choose them out of hundreds of 
actable and workmanlike plays because they were convinced that each one 
was 2 real Charley’s Aunt or Chu Chin Chow? The truth probably lies 
between the two. Managers are no more infallible than any one else; 
sometimes they choose an indifferent piece because they cannot lay their 
hands on a better, and sometimes they choose a downright bad one under: 
the genuine impression that it is a downright good one. It is often quite: 
incomprehensible how some plays ever see the light of day at all. “ Any’ 
ignorant amateur,” one feels, “ with any smattering of a half-forgotten| 
education, could have seen at a glance that it would never make a play, 
and yet here is 2 professional who not only thinks it will, but is prepared to! 
back his opinion with his reputation and even his money.” But it must be: 
alsoadmitted that the ignorant amateurwould not havedreamtof producing,, 
for instance, Tennyson’s Harold, The Dance of Death, Two Noble Kinsmen: 
or Love im a Village. Then again, the anti-managerial school of thought! 
would hotly dispute the idea that a bad play is selected faute de mieux. 
It has been said by an ardent champion of this school that almost every; 
living dramatist who has written a successful play in the past has the manu-- 
script of a really good one lying in his writing-desk which no manager willl 
look at except to reject, and, furthermore, that it is much easier to write at 
good play than to get it intelligently read. This sort of thing is a little difficult 
to believe. Dramatists who have written good and successful plays in the: 
past do not necessarily write good and successful plays in the present. 
The name of one author comes at once to mind who, before the war, wrote, 
and collaborated in writing, admirable plays which enjoyed long runs, butt 
whose last four or five have deservedly been failures. It is quite likely 
that many of the dusty masterpieces in the writing-desks are not master- 
pieces at all, and for that reason, and for that reason only, have been rejected. 
When the “ great unacted ” are published in print they do not always seemr 
to be quite so great and it is possible that the blame for the recent calamities: 
may not be entirely due to the crass ignorance, the dull-witted folly, etc. ete: 
of the managers. They make mistakes, but perhaps they do not make all 
the mistakes. . 

Between the managers and the playwrights lurks one of the most insidi- 
ous and dangerous enemies to the Drama, the small group of gentlemen 
who rent theatres solely in order to sub-let them to other gentlemen wha 


sub-let them again. The natural consequence is an artificially inflated level 
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of dealing with the string of sub-lessees and sub-sub-lessees. Until there 
is a strong, determined and organised opposition to the rent-profiteering the 
West End theatre will be weighted with this mill-stone. 

And last of all there is the man who is responsible for the very existence 
of the Drama, the man who writes the plays. His name often does not 
appear in the advertisements ; on the posters it is printed in tiny letters ; 
on the programme it usually gets the same type as the Lord Chamberlain 
and considerably smaller than the firm which supplies the gramophone in 
Act 2. But the playwright is there all the time, working away in his study 
like a mole in the darkness. He seldom emerges into the sunlight and only 
- once during the run of each play into the limelight. The labour of months 
or years is often crystallized into one tiny moment when, on the first night, 
he advances, smiling, in faultless evening dress, to receive the boos of an 
infuriated gallery. What part has he played, what part have they played, 
the thirty gentlemen in faultless evening dress, in the failures ? Was each 
disaster due to the intervention of Providence, a wet night compelling 
Acton to remain in Acton, or a regular scorcher which drove the stalls to 
the river and the gallery to the public tennis-courts ? Or is it possible that 
the playwright was not exempt from some share in the responsibility ? 
After all, he rides triumphantly over London on the roaring wave of a 
success. Is he entitled to disclaim coldly any responsibility for a failure ? 
If he has a share in the one, surely he has a share in the other. And he is 
_ the last person who can put any blame on the manager. The author whose 
work is accepted must obviously feel that managers, for insight, know- 
ledge and wisdom, are a race apart, godlike and Olympian. The other play- 
wrights whose manuscripts grow dustier and dustier naturally think 
otherwise. They are never surprised at a failure, and it is no use saying to 

them that an indifferent play was staged because a better could not be 
found. They know exactly where a better could have been found. The 
point is, are they right ? Those good plays that the public will flock to see 
if only they are staged, are they quite so common ? It is not easy to write 
a good play. There are far fewer skilful dramatists than painters or poets 
or singers. The task of the man who provides the basis upon which the 
theatre is built, that is to say, the task of the writer of the plays, needs long 
and laborious learning. It cannot be acquired in a few weeks. It is not a 
heaven-born gift that requires no practice or study. And yet we are asked 
to believe that up and down the country are hidden away men and women 
who are experts in this difficult art, who can and do write good plays, who 
would be famous in a night if managers and their readers were not so 
_ stupid. gh Ant ; 

To consider this surprising hypothesis, it is most important to define 
what is meant by a good play, and as this is not the place for a Socratic 
_ dialogue on the meaning of the word ‘‘Good” as applied to the Drama, I 
propose to fall back on the briefer Stoic doctrine of Areté. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Stoic considered that Areté is the perfection of each thing or 
creature after its own kind. The Areté of a dog is to be faithful and strong 
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and obedient ; the Areté of a deer is to run fast ; of a citizen it is the power} 
to perform the functions and undertake the responsibilities of a citizen ;) 
of 2 governor to produce a flourishing and law-abiding community. __ 

Thus it may be said that the Areté of Drama is to be dramatic, and att 
once we find we have stumbled upon a truism so true that it is almost for-- 
gotten. Every man or woman who sits down to write a play should first t 
inscribe neatly upon a card the words “ The Drama must be dramatic,” 
and prop it against the ink-stand. Much time and effort would be saved! 
and a small but perceptible step would be taken towards the rescue of the: 
Theatre. | 

Again, let us put the doctrine in a slightly different form and say “ The: 
Areté of a play is to fulfil the functions of a play.” How obvious ! How! 
platitudinous ! But do not forget that it allows no Areté to the play that: 
tries to fulfill the functions of a poem, such as Tennyson’s dramatic: 
excursions and Browning’s and Stephen Phillips’. It excludes the philo-. 
sophic discussion and the political tract, unless the hand is the hand of a 
Master who can make a real play out of them; it excludes the social | 
problem and, happily, the cocktail school of epigrammatists. 

Apply the doctrine to the forms of the drama and equally startling ' 
results emerge. A farce must be farcical, for instance, a formality that is) 
often most lamentably neglected ; a comedy must fulfill the functions of a. 
comedy and contain some moments and situations that are, not comical, 
but ironically comic. 

Let us assume, then, that the general object of the playwright is, or 
ought to be, to write a play that is as near as possible to perfection after its 
own kind. . 

The next problem is how to set about attaining that object and it is 
here that the overwhelming majority of playwrights and would-be play- 
wrights fail. There is only one method and it is as old and as immutable 
as the object itself and it consists of hard work. 
The embryonic playwright is much handicapped by the spectacle of 

contemporaries, launching with ease and confidence into apparently 
parallel arts. At school there is sure to be the artist who decorates the. 
margins of his texts with caricatures and landscapes and architectural 
drawings of remarkable accuracy and skill, executed without effort and 
without study. At the University there are young men who, after reading 
Shelley, Keats, Matthew Arnold and Ezra Pound, write poems and get 
them printed in magazines and afterwards in a volume of collected under- 
graduate verse. The stars of the O.U.DS. and the A.D.C. apparently 
Spring into title-roles straight from the head of Zeus. It is all so easy. 
Even foreigners can do it ; infant violinists and infant chess-players with 
appalling names are as common as blackberries. So the young playwright 
buys a pen and ink and a great deal of paper and writes a play. When it 
is finished he writes another. After the first half-dozen, if he is intelligent, 
he begins to realize that there is more in it than he thought and after the 
next half-dozen it dawns on him that he knows nothing about it. But if 
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he is not intelligent he will begin to say what he is going to continue saying 
all through his life, that managers never appreciate true talent. 

The truth is, of course, that every art requires a long apprenticeship and 
years of hard work, and the playwright’s art is no exception. It is, indeed, 
arguable that it requires more study than any of them, for the reason that 
it, almost alone of the arts, is bounded by strict, well-defined limits. The 
Tules of the theatre are unchangeable and they must be learnt thoroughly 
and laboriously . If they are ignored or broken, a bad play will certainly 
be the result. But this is not necessarily true of other arts. A modern 
composer is not limited by the rules of harmony. A modern poet is not 
hampered by considerations of rhyme and metre. But there is no such 
thing as a modern dramatist. When the Gate Theatre stages a piece that 
is interspersed with cinematograph captions flashed upon the curtain at 
the back of the stage, it is not a daring piece of dramatic modernity. It 

is something else. I do not know what it is but it is certainly not a play. 
It would be just as reasonable to write a twenty-line poem with lines of 
irregular length and say that it is a modern sonnet. The rules must be 
learnt and kept. 

It is no use pointing to Mr. Shaw and saying that he breaks every rule 
of the drama and that Getting Married and Heartbreak House are supreme 
examples of how to write a play without any theatrical technique. In one of 
Mr. Chesterton’s detective-stories Father Brown says that a man has to 
know a certain set of facts very accurately if he is going to get them all 
wrong. He may get one or two or three wrong by accident, but not 
eight or ten. So Mr. Shaw must know the rules very intimately before he 
can break them all and that, of course, is just where Mr. Shaw’s strength 
lies. He knows more about the rules and technique of the stage than any 
man alive and he knows exactly when and how unorthodoxy will be 
successful. There are passages in Mr. Shaw’s plays which seem to the 
reader to be interesting or clever or philosophical or tiresome but certainly 
not dramatic, not suitable for the stage. “ These pages,” says the reader, 
“ ought to be cut when it’s acted, but of course Shaw would not allow that 
out of pure cussedness.” The reader then goes to see the play performed 
and these very passages are the ones that thrill him. The Inquisitor’s 
Speech on Heresy in Saint Joan is such a passage ; there are many in 
Heartbreak House, in Man and Superman and the later parts of Methuselah. 
This peculiar characteristic of Mr. Shaw is due to his immense knowledge 
of fundamental, immemorial stage-craft, a knowledge gained by years of 
hard work and clear thinking. 

Now every dramatist cannot think clearly but he can work hard. The 
two qualities together produce a Shaw. ‘The second without the first 
produces an Ibsen or a Pinero, the first without the second produces 
nothing. ; ; y 

“ Read and re-read,” said Napoleon, “ the eighty-eight campaigns of 
Hannibal,” etc., etc., and in the same way a dramatist has to read and 
re-read the plays of Shakespeare and Sheridan and Ibsen and Shaw until he 
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begins to understand how it is done, how it always has been done and how 
it always will be done. Too many plays are written, cleverly, amusingly, 
speciously, without any sort of regard for rules. People go to see them for 
a while and then gradually a vague dissatisfaction spreads. “ There is 
something wrong with it.”” No one knows what it is, for the audience 
knows less about dramatic technique than the author, but the audience 
knows one fundamental fact. It knows when it has enjoyed itself. And 
so the play comes off and is written down a failure, and everyone is puzzled, 
the author, the manager, the actors, the public, everyone except Thalia 
and Melpomene, the Muses of Comedy and Tragedy. 

Take one simple example of failure to observe the rules. 

There is a very common class of novel, greatly in vogue at present, 
which consists of the story of a murder and the efforts of detectives to 
trace the murderer. The interest is maintained by false clues and blind 
alleys down which the reader is expected to blunder and the identity of the 
criminal is concealed until the last possible moment. The vogue of this 
type of story has extended from the novel to the stage. Many of the novels 
have been dramatised and many new plays have been written, and in 
almost every case the same mistake has been made of thinking that a 
device which is effective in a novel is effective on the stage. To conceal 
the villain is all very well in a book. At the end the admiring and be- 
wildered reader says, “ Well, I’m jiggered. I had no idea it was him,” and 
turns back to see where he went wrong, to examine the subtle clues that 
were laid for his bafflement and to wonder at the skill of the novelist. 
But in a theatre it is very different. You cannot turn back the pages. 
The subtle clues are lost because no one was looking for them. The 
cleverness of the villain in evading detection is unnoticed because no one 
knows that he is the villain. Opportunities for a dozen situations are 
missed and the whole story is wrongly told from beginning to end, wrongly 
that is to say, from the theatrical point of view. And why? Simply 
because the author was unaware of, or ignored, the ancient principle of 
Dramatic Irony. The success of the detective-novel depends on keeping 
the secret from the reader. The success of every play depends on letting 
the audience into as many secrets as possible. 

If, on the stage, A offers B a cigarette in a friendly way and subsequently 
kills him, dramatic effect is entirely lost unless the audience knows that 
A, when offering his cigarette-case, intends to murder B. An experienced 
dramatist would never make such a mistake and it is significant that in 
the only “ crook play” of the year by an experienced dramatist, the 
audience is shown as early as possible who the murderers are. Mr. A. A. 
Milne is much too old a hand to hide his villains in The Fourth Wall and 
this one bit of stage-knowledge makes an otherwise rather commonplace 
piece into a very tolerable one. The audience has in front of it a definite, 
set contest between two groups of human beings and that is enough in 
itself to hold the interest of the house. A blind groping in the dark after 
an anonymous murderer has not a tenth part of the thrill and excitement. 
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This is an illustration of the results which follow the neglect of one of the 
elementary rules of the theatre. There are other rules which must be kept 
with equal strictness. For example, there is the unbreakable canon that a 
play must hinge, so to speak, upon Suspense. The audience must be kept 
in doubt up to the last possible moment whether the central theme, the 
main story, 1s going to turn out as it, the audience, hopes that it will turn 
out. A play without Suspense, or a play which allots its Suspense to a side- 

-Assue or a sub-plot, is no play at all. Again this is a rule which no real 
dramatist ignores. Mr. Arnold Bennett saved one of the dullest things he 
ever wrote by a really remarkable piece of Suspense in the last act. The 
redeemed drug-fiend in Sacred and Profane Love goes to perform in his 
first concert (he had been a professional musician) since his redemption. If 
he makes a success of it, his redemption is complete ; if it is a failure there 
is more than a chance that he may slip back to cocaine and final ruin. For 
more than half the act the audience has to wait for his return from the 
concert, either triumphant or in despair. Another splendid example is 
the long and tense wait for the verdict in The Ware Case. 

But the real mine for the dramatic student is Ibsen. The whole technique 
of the stage, the whole art of writing a play, the whole secret of keeping an 
audience interested is to be found in Ibsen. It is infinitely more profitable 
to study him than to study Shaw. Shaw took Ibsen, learnt him by heart 
and then went further. “‘ If I can see further into the technique of the 
theatre,’ Shaw might paraphrase Newton, “‘ it is because I stand on the 
shoulders of Ibsen.”’ Anyone standing on the shoulders of Shaw would 
need a supply of oxygen sufficient for an Everest expedition. It is safer to 
do as he did and study Ibsen. But how many people do ? 

It is not easy to detect his influence in many West-end productions. 
Occasionally an imitation of Shaw appears ; quite recently Mrs. Karen 
Bramson tried to mix The Doctor’s Dilemma and The Philanderer into an 
expressionistic, cinematographic hash. But no one seems to bother about 
Ibsen. He “ dates.” As if the immortal rules of the drama could ever 
Eolate.”’ 

This profound ignorance of the fundamentals is responsible not only 
for the rejection of manuscripts by managers and the rejection of plays by 
the public, but also for that otherwise inexplicable phenomenon, the 
One-Play man. Often it happens that a brilliant new author is dis- 

covered, whose first play coruscates in dazzling splendour for months, 
whose second shines fitfully for weeks and whose third is never heard of, 
and it turns out that number three was his true form and number one a 
fluke. In contradistinction to the One-Play man, consider the real tech- 
nical experts. Sir James Barrie turned out play after play, smooth and 
polished and dramatic. It is permissible to disagree with his philosophy or 
with his emotionalism but not to dispute his competence. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham is physically incapable of writing a slovenly, inefficient work. 
Mr. Granville Barker knew the game backwards. Pinero could almost have 

written plays in his sleep. Even Mr. Frederick Lonsdale builds his 
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frivolities on an extremely firm rock. The result is that these men write or 
used to write a great many plays, all of which are so technically sound and 
so competently constructed, if nothing else, that the audience never gets 
bored. Even if it dislikes the theme or the characters, it does not yawn. 
Gradually these men have built up a reputation in the houses of theatre- 
goers, the reputation of giving good value for the price of a seat. And in | 
these times that is a very important consideration. The average patron of 
the theatre cannot afford to buy a seat very often and he naturally wants 
value for his money. He knows by long experience that he will not be bored 
by a Galsworthy, a Maugham, a Barrie, a Barker or a Lonsdale, and so he 
puts his money on a certainty. But of these authors only Mr. Maugham 
and Mr. Lonsdale are still writing. Every play they write is eagerly snapped 
up and runs for a year, the managers and the public both contributing 
their part. Who is taking the places of the others ? The future of Mr. 
Van Druten and Mr. Robins Millar will be watched eagerly, but it is too 
soon to know if they are first-class constellations. In the meanwhile 
theatres must be kept open and plays produced and more than thirty have 
failed in six months. Not one of them was written by Maugham or Lons- 
dale. That is obvious. But it is equally true that not one of the thirty, so 
far as I know, was written by an author who knew how to write a play. 
The public will go to see a good play, a play that has Areté, even if it is 
serious or gloomy or even tragic. But it has shown over and over again that 
it will not go to see badly-written and badly-constructed pieces. It is not 
very surprising. The rules of the drama were evolved several thousand 
years ago for the sole purpose of attracting and pleasing the ‘‘ man in the 
street.” When they are observed, the man is attracted and pleased, 
whether he is an Athenian or an Elizabethan or lives in Acton. When they 
are not observed, he simply won’t go to the theatre. If he did, there would 
be no point in having rules at all. 

And so we return to the original quest— What is wrong with the Com- 
mercial Theatre ? ” It is not a sudden depreciation of general taste, nor 
the cinema, nor the wireless, nor the acting, nor even the hundred per cent 
insanity of managers. It is partly the dead-weight incubus of the high rents 
and partly that there is a shortage of playwrights who are ready to step into 
the vacancies left by the talented and industrious group of artists and 
students who, unhappily, no longer write for the theatre. 

I find I have forgotten to consider the responsibility of the critics. But 
no one pays any attention to the critics anyway. 
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PRECIOUSNESS IN PRINTING 


By B. H. NEWDIGATE 


N THAT complete museum of the English language which is called 

the Oxford Dictionary we are told how the adjective “ precious ” has 
amongst other meanings that of “ aiming at, or affecting, distinction 

or choiceness, . . . especially in modern use affecting, displaying, or 
using careful and fastidious delicacy or refinement in language, workman- 
ship, etc.”” The definition proceeds indeed, “‘ often with an implication 
of being over-nice or over-refined.”’ Since it is clearly impossible for the 
kind of printed books* about which I am writing to be over-nice or over- 
refined, let us be content with the definition without the implication and 
take preciousness in printing to mean just a fastidious delicacy or refine- 
“ment aimed at in the production of books. As one who for nearly forty 
years have been concerned in the business of book-making and during 
that time have had occasion to note and direct the efforts of a considerable 
‘number of printers to achieve that delicacy and refinement which is 
preciousness in their work, I may be allowed to put together these random 
notes on some of the details in book-production which offer scope for 


that quality. They are mostly suggested by one or more of the books men- 
tioned in the footnote to this page. 


*Candide. By J.-F. M. A. de Voltaire. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Large 8vo. Random 
House, New York. 1470 copies. The Princess of Babylon. By M. de Voltaire. With decora- 
tions by Thomas Lowinsky. F’cap 8vo. Half vellum. The Nonesuch Press. 1500 copies. 
_12s.6d. The Lives of The Noble Grecians and Romanes . . . By . . . Plutarcke of Chaeronea 
Translated by Sir Thomas North. With Decorations by Thomas Lowinsky. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Shakespeare Head Press. 100 sets on Batchelor’s Kelmscott paper. The Essayes or Counsels 
- Civill and Morall of Francis Lord Verulam Viscount St. Alban. Folio. The Cresset Press. 
250 copies. Ten guineas. The Autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. With an 
Introduction by C. H. Herford. Folio. The Gregynog Press. 300 copies. Four guineas. 
Froissarts Cronycles translated out of the French by Sir John Bourchier Lord Berners. 
8 vols. Large 8vo. The Shakespeare Head Press. 325 copies for sale. 8 on vellum. Twenty- 
five guineas the set. Abd-er-Rhaman in Paradise. By Jules Tellier. Translated by Brian 
Rhys. With Wood-engravings by Paul Nash. 8vo. The Golden Cockerel Press. 400 copies. 
16s. A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. By Lawrence Sterne. With six 
Engravings on copper by J. E. Laboureur. 8vo. The Golden Cockerel Press. 500 copies. 
21s. Of Dramatick Poesie. An Essay, 1668. By John Dryden. Preceded by a Dialogue on 
Poetic Drama by T. S. Eliot. Super-royal 8vo. Etchells & Macdonald. 580 copies. 315. 6d. 
Songs and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. With Contemporary Musical 
Settings. Edited by E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. Etchells & Macdonald. 345 copies. 31s. 6d. 
The Armonye of Byrdes. A Poem printed by John Wight in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and now reprinted by James E. Masters at the High House Press, Shaftesbury. 
8vo. 170 copies. 15s. A Pastoral Ballad. By William Shenstone. High House Press. 
120 copies. 12s. 6d. The Earliest Catalogues of the Bodleian Library. By G. W. Wheeler. 

Square 8yo. Printed at The University Press, Oxford. A Select Bibliography of the Principal 
Modern Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland. By G. S. Tomkinson. 
 4to. The First Edition Club. 
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First, let me borrow from the same article in the Oxford Dictionary aj 
quotation of peculiar aptness from the Pall Mall Gazette of 1891 : 


With its brown paper cover .. . its rough edges . . . its twirlygigs instead ot 
spaces . . . the book is everything that the most “‘ precious ”’ could desire. 


The extract is interesting rather as a milestone in the history of modern 
printing than as a summing-up of everything that the “ precious ” col- 
lector would desire to-day ; but even if it reads like a gentle caricature of 
our own early ideals and efforts in book-production, that need not keep us 
from tracing therein just those features of veracity without which carica- 
ture would not be caricature. For instance, I still have a liking for brown 
paper covers; for they are almost the only papers made which have 
strength enough to stand wear as well as a pleasant colour that will not 
show up dust-marks and will not fade. If you want a strong cover-paper 
(and of what use is a cover-paper that is not strong ?) you must conceal 
from the paper-agent the use you mean to make of it. ‘The paper-maker’s 
“ cover-papers ”’ are nearly all of soft fibre and texture, artificially coloured 
and often “ grained”; but they will crumble away at the edges and sur- 
face with the least wear. A selection of ‘‘ wrappings,” on the other hand, 
will generally contain two or three specimens of papers which are made and 
sold for their strength—and with no motive of giving ‘“‘ preciousness ” to 
books. Their natural colour—fawn, or grey, or light brown—is pleasant 
enough. Their chief drawback is the grit and other impurities which some 
of them contain : that matters not at all for a packing paper, but there is a 
risk of grit damaging type or blocks with which a cover may be printed. 
Quite a large proportion of the books named at the head of this article are 
cased in “ paper boards” ; but their cover-papers are not all of them chosen, 
like the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, for their wearing qualities rather than 
their looks. Most of them are printed by one method or another with 
some kind of decoration. Mr. Paul Nash has engraved on wood some 
characteristic and notable designs for the Curwen Press. I have before me 
also specimens of cover-papers printed from wood-blocks engraved by 
Alice Hindson and sold at The Little Gallery, 5 Ellis Street, S.W.1. Some 
of these designs are printed on “ cover-paper ” 
ee, eam = ctather than on paper suitable for covers, but they 
ENS yo} may be printed on any paper and also in any col- 
our. This shows one of the prettiest of their pat- 
terns. It is good to find marbled papers coming 
into use again. Mr. Douglas Cockerell and his 
son at Letchworth have made some interesting 
experiments in marbling. Some of the most 
successful of them are on brown manila paper, 
which has strength as well as a ground of pleasant 
colour. 
_ Let us take next the second feature of our “ precious ” book of 1891— 
its rough edges. The deckle-edge of a handmade or mould-made paper 
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is, of course, a natural feature, due to the laying of the papermakers’ 
deckle on to the sheet of water-leaf in the mould of woven wire. As our 
_~ precious ” books are nearly all printed on hand-made paper, it is reason- 
able to leave the rough edges, instead of removing them by the guillotine 
or by the binder’s knife, which has mutilated countless thousands of 
noble books. Nothing, however, cau justify the use of a “ deckle-edge ” 
_ in a machine-made paper, for that is an impudent sham, designed to sug- 
gest a character or quality which the paper does not have. Even with hand- 
made papers there is a sound reason for cutting the top edge, for in this 
dusty and dirty world an uncut top must catch and hold the dust. If, 
however, the trimmed top be gilt and burnished, as with the Gregynog 
Herbert of Cherbury, it is even better for the preservation of the book ; 
so that in this, as in so many other details of sound book-production, 


the binder 


miscuit utile dulci. 


It is good to find that so many of the books listed at the head of this article 
are printed on that same Batchelor paper the invention of which is one of 
_ the most charming episodes recorded by Miss May Morris in her intro- 
ductions to her father’s Collected Works. Its continued use in finely 
rinted books is not a mere tribute to a great name, but is warranted by its 
inherent qualities. Unlike most handmade papers it is made of fine linen 
rag with no admixture of cotton. Everyone who is interested in fine papers 
_ may be advised to visit the mill at Little Chart in Kent where it is manu- 
factured. 
“ Its twirlygigs instead of spaces ”’ in the book of 1891 were not a mere 
_ following of the fashion set by Morris in his use of “‘ bugs ”’ to separate his 
paragraphs. The old scribes disliked a void in their lines as much as Morris 
himself, and left spaces to mark the beginning of their paragraphs to be 
filled in by the rubrician in red, blue or yellow. The earliest printers did 
the same, but by degrees the filling in of the spaces came to be omitted ; 
and we have instead the space of a “‘ mutton quad ” (it should never be 
more) which is left at the beginning of paragraphs in most printed books, 
_and too often after a period as well. It is, however, felt to be a blemish, 
which some printers, like Mr. Maynard in the Herbert of Cherbury, avoid 
_ by not indenting the paragraphs at all. Mr. Rockwell Kent in his wonder- 
ful edition of Voltaire’s Candide separates his paragraphs by a series of 
minute human figures in various attitudes of repose—seated, lying, kneel- 
ing, crouching—so delicately drawn and so well subordinated to the type 
in weight, that not even their fantastic forms offer the least distraction in 
_ the reading. In limited editions of the more precious books I see no reason 
_ why a rubrician should not run through the sheets as of old and put in 
paragraph marks and even lettered headings with reed-pen or brush. 
The Candide is ‘“‘ precious” in every detail from cover to cover. Its 
case, of cream-coloured buckram, instead of being stamped, is embossed 
in gold with a design of pyramids and broken pillars, symbolizing perhaps 
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decayed civilizations, beneath a sky sown with golden stars, emblems of the: 
everlasting. The embossing is a mistake ; for the gold leaf, being in relief, 
already shows signs of wearing off. The ‘‘ head-bands ” too are wrong in 
a cased book. The end-papers are printed with a repeat-pattern of the 
monogram of Random House and a representation of the old mansion 
which gives the new publishing house its name—these in pale brown— 
alternated with a spreading tree in green. It is, however, between the 
covers of the book that the artist, Mr. Rockwell Kent, has given the book 
its characteristic features. The colophon gives so much information about 
its making that I will quote it here in full : 
Of this first book with imprint of 
.. . RANDOM House % 

1470 numbered copies are printed on all rag 

French paper and g5 coloured in the studio of 

the artist. Hand set in type designed by Lucian 

Bernhard, paragraph designs by Rockwell Kent ; 

both cast by the Bauersche Giesserei, Frankfort. 

The composition and press work completed by 

the Pynson Printers in the month of April 
MCMXXVII1. [signed] Rockwell Kent. NEW YORK 


This colophon is printed on a scroll held by two doves, the rest of the 
page being filled with a larger view of Random House by the waterside 
in a setting of clouds, trees and mountains. The pages are set on severe 
architectural lines. At the foot of each forming a wide band is a miniature 
drawing ; or else when a new chapter begins on a page the miniature makes 
an historiated initial instead. It is impossible for me to describe the 
delicacy of these drawings. They are in outline shaded very slightly by 
hatching and cross-hatching. The pen-drawn lines are so fine that although 
the accompanying type is a very light, engraved-like letter, of small face 
with ascenders long to exaggeration, and is heavily leaded as well, the 
blocks look at first sight as though they were printed separately from the 
type in a greyish ink. Really both type and blocks are printed together 
with a dense-black ink of fine quality. What with the type, the miniatures, 
the setting and the printing, the pages suggest a book engraved in copper- 
plate, like Pine’s famous Horace of 1733, rather than one printed by 
letterpress. That does not sound quite orthodox perhaps, but the artist 
ys Pynson Printers between them have given us a really precious 
ook. 

In the Gregynog edition of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Autobiography 
the artist and the printer have happily conspired to make another ‘notable 
book. It is a rather square-shaped folio, printed on Batchelor’s Kelms- 
cott paper ; but the hard rough surface of the paper has not prevented 
the printer from reproducing in every detail the finest lines of Mr. Horace 
Bray’s engravings, printed at the top of the text-pages on which they fall. 
The type is Poliphilus, hand-set from the case, and it accords well with 
the engravings. The title-page is printed with the Herbert arms, party 
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FROISSAR TS 
ERONYCLES 


TRANSLATED OUT OF FRENCH BY SIR JOHN 
BOURCHIER LORD BERNERS: VOL: II PART IV 


PRINTED AT THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON AND PUBLISHED FOR 

THE PRESS BY BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 
MCMXXVIII 


3 Title-page. The Arms and Badges gf Henry IV, drawn by Paul Woodroffe, to be 
; coloured by hand. 
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per pale azure and gules three lions argent. Both the field and the charges 
are coloured by hand like those of the coats of arms in the Froissart 
which is now being printed at the Shakespeare Head Press. As will have 
been noted from the colophon, some of the copies of the Candide have also 
been coloured by hand. I have not seen any of these, but do not doubt 
that the use of flat colour must give additional beauty to a book already 
beautiful. Flat water-colour, laid on by hand, might often be used to give 
brightness and indeed brilliancy to printed books. It is true that the 
colouring cannot be done very quickly: for the Froissart it has taken a 
staff of more than a dozen quick-fingered girls a good deal more than a 
year to paint about a quarter of a million coats of arms. But the work of 
painting in this way is not exacting or difficult, although it needs care. It 
may, I think, give very real delight to those who do it. The decoration 
of the Froissart is purely heraldic. The arms and head-pieces have been 
drawn by Mr. Paul Woodroffe, whose work is likely to reveal to many for 
the first time how rich is the field which heraldry offers to an artist imbued 
with its spirit and endowed with knowledge and skill to make it serve for 
the decoration of books. In the Froissart Mr. Woodroffe has given us 
decorative illustration in the truest sense. Seven copies, printed on vellum, 
are being superbly illuminated by Miss Mabel Scriven. 

The Cresset Press edition of Bacon’s Essayes is printed in the 18-point 
size of the Cloister type, cast by the American Typefounders Company. 
In this size it is, I think, the best rendering of the early humanistic roman 
which is available to the general printer. The Bacon is printed on a 
crown folio page on Batchelor’s Kelmscott paper. At the head of each of 
the essays is its title printed in red from roman capitals drawn by Joscelyne 
Gaskin and reproduced by photographic blocks. Miss Gaskin learned 
calligraphy under Mr. Edward Johnston, and her work for the Bacon is 
yet another conspicuous example of the aid which that beautiful art in its 


OF THE TRUE 
GREAT NESSE 
OF KINGIOMES 
AND ESTATES 


modern revival can give the letterpress printer. I am able to show a much 
reduced specimen of one of the headings by the courtesy of the editor of The 
Studio, whose special number on Modern Book-Production, just published, 


- 
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. XPYZEA OOPMITZ, ATTIOAAGNOZ KAI 


IOTTAQKAMW@N 

2YNAIKON MOIZAN KTEANON: TAZ 

AKOYEI MEN BA3Iz, ATAAIAZ APXA, 

TreiGovtai 5’ co1sol oauaoy, 

CY NOX Opav OTrOTAV TIPOCOII COV ‘GUBOAds TeU- 
X15 EAEAIZ2O EVE. 

Kal Tov aiy YaTav Kepauvov oBevvuels 

Gevccou Trupos. eve 8’ cava oxatrto Ards aietds, 
GOKEIAV TTEpUy’ KUPOTEPev KaAaEats, 

&PYXOs oicovddy, KeAcIvadTriv & Eri Of vepEeAav 

&yKUA@ Kpati, yAepapoov abu KAaIoOTPOV, KXTE- 
yEeuas 6 SE KVWOOMV 

Uy pov vootov aicopel, Teas 

AITTAIO! KATA XK OLEVOS. Kai yap Piatas “Apns, 
TOAKEIav cveuGe AiTrOoV EY KEV AKUAY, iciver 
Kapdiav 

KQOUATI, KT]AG SE Kal Saipoveoy BéAyel pEevas, auUgi 
te Aatoida copia BatuKoATroov te Moioay. 


A page of Pindar, with Headpiece engraved on wood by John Farleigh 
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should be carefully studied by all those who are interested in the recent : 
development of book-production in Europe and America. 

Besides its historical and bibliographical interest, Mr. Wheeler’s account : 
of the earliest Catalogues of the Bodleian Library is notable as being the : 
first book printed in the new Treyford type designed by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt for the Oxford University Press. Mr. Hewitt himself sets forth - 
his views on the relations between calligraphy and typography in a book, - 
printed in the new type, which is to be published immediately by the. 
First Edition Club. Although Mr. Johnston began his classes in calligraphy 
more than a quarter of a century ago, the Treyford type is almost the 
first book-type designed and cut in England which may be traced to 
the influence of his teaching. In Germany there have been many. 


It would be tempting to write here of the work done by the new school 
of wood-engravers in book-illustration, mentioning especially the books so 
illustrated which have been issued by Mr. Robert Gibbings since he took | 
control of the Golden Cockerel Press. The art of wood-engraving has 
lately been treated with admirable sanity and breadth of view by Mr. 
Geoffrey Bliss in his History of Wood-Engraving, which is to be reviewed 
at length in THE LONDON Mercury by one eminently competent to deal 
with the subject both on its technical and its aesthetic side. I may be 
allowed to echo here a point on which Mr. Bliss insists in the closing para- 
graph of his book : 

Wood-engraving is the true brother of Typography, and the problem of keeping 

them together in place and harmony in the House of the Book must be faced 


to-day. 'To us it seems that we must get back to greyness created by positive white 
lines made with gravers and other tools. 


Elsewhere he writes of the ‘“‘ many gifted students ”’ of wood-engraving 
who have issued from the Central School of Arts and Crafts. Specimens 
of their work have appeared from time to time in THE LONDON MERcurRY. 
Of two of their number Mr. Bliss writes that “‘ if their work had more 
nerve and vitality they would be amongst the best book-decorators of our 
time.” Such nerve and vitality seem to me to be conspicuously present in 
the work of another student from the same school, Mr. John Farleigh, one 
of whose headpieces for Mr. Billson’s translation of Pindar’s Odes, to 
be issued shortly from the Shakespeare Head Press, I am allowed to show 
here. The same page shows too the generous Hellenic type, designed by 
Mr. Victor Scholderer for the monotype composing machine, which is 


likely to lead towards a long-desired improvement in the printing of Greek 
texts. 


* 
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A CHAPTER OF FLATTERY 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 


CERTAIN type of mind, not always incompetent or slavish, 

is strongly moved by an itch to round off work left unfinished 

by an admired author. It is just as well that Shakespeare left 

nothing demonstrably incomplete. The people who ill-treated 
him would have made short work of finishing Hamlet if the play had 
broken off at the letter to Horatio. They actually did give Lear a happy 
pane, but that was mere post-mortem crime, not the addition of a new 
imb. 

The greatest author upon whom the rounders-off have practised was 
Geoffrey Chaucer ; he was a desperate hand at non-fulfilment of his plans. 
It is a strange tribute to his loved memory that at least one great poet 
and a good many inferior ones thought they could properly consummate 
his half-told tales. By some chance the story of their efforts has not yet, it 


seems, been recorded in its curious continuity. All but one of the sequels 


are now long forgotten except by professed students. Yet these reverent 
additions—for each writer would be ready to avow Chaucer inimitable— 
are worth reading, if only as human documents. Some were bad, some 
incongruous, one at least tolerable. It is edifying to contrast the changes 


_in the point of view, as the centuries pass on from the fourteenth, Chaucer’s 


own day, to the eighteenth, the age whose most trivial graces Chaucer’s 
last and least known imitator faithfully reproduces. 

It is not necessary here to deal with the supposititious tales, like the fine 
robust Gamelyn (sometimes printed as the Cook’s Tale) and the Plough- 
man’s Tale. The authors of these two tales, whoever they were, drew 
no inspiration and no increment of merit from their connection with 


_Chaucer’s work. They were not real imitators. The true finishers were 


neither hindered nor at all abashed by the shame of deliberate plagiarism. 


_ They went all out to leave nothing incomplete. ‘They began their labours 


very soon after the appearance of the Canterbury Tales. Early in the 
fifteenth century, or perhaps even before the end of the fourteenth, was 


written The Merchant’s Second Tale ; or the History of Beryn, with its 


Prologue ; or the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner and the Tapstere [female 
tapster, barmaid] at the Inn at Canterbury. It is a pity that this poem is not 
better known. Both Prologue and Tale repay the casual reader, not only 
by the interesting detail scattered thickly up and down the description of 
the pilgrims’ adventures at Canterbury, but by the force and colouring 


of much of the narrative itself. The unknown author was a man of blunt 


humour, with a very fair mastery of vigorous metre ; and he has all the 
natural virtues of a writer so equipped. His demerits, on the other hand, 


are but the converse of Chaucer’s lonely artistic triumph. He had little 
skill in arrangement or selection, small delicacy of wit, a poor sense of 
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form, and no power of self-criticism or restraint. But when all is said, 
the achievement outweighs the failings, and his native force carries him 
far towards success. 

There is no dissimulation about the peem. The author connects his 
prologue frankly with Chaucer, and goes straight on from the end of the 
Canterbury Tales. The Parson’s Tale, it will be remembered, had brought 
the pilgrims to the very walls of the city. Thereafter, says our author : 


When all this fresh fellowship were come to Canterbury, 
As ye have heard before, with tales glad and merry, 


they put up at an inn known as The Chequer of the Hoop. (It really existed.) 
The Host of Southwark ‘‘ ordained their dinner wisely,” and they sat 
down to a meal. The waiting appears to have been bad. At any rate, the: 
Pardoner was left unfed until the tapstress, Kit by name, took pity oni 
him, invited him into her tapstry, and ran out to fetch him “ a pie all hot,”” 
for which he afterwards paid the sum of one groat. They fell a-talking in) 
a singularly modern fashion, and Kit began to ply the arts of certain of her 
profession. She wept tears ‘“‘ as great as any millstone ” in recounting the: 
recent death of her lover, Jenkyn Harpour : 


From feet to the head 
Was not a lustier person to dance nor to leap 
Than he was, though I it say. 


The Pardoner succumbed rapidly to the young woman’s charms, and! 
at a second interview, later in the day, made an assignation with her for: 
that evening ; she was to get ready a supper for them both, “a caudle: 
made with sweet wine and with sugar also,” and to that end his purse was: 
left in her keeping. 

The doings of the pilgrims throughout the day are described with. 
spirit and minuteness. ‘They went in a body to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
at the Cathedral, the Friar—‘ a wanton and a merry acting up to his: 
character by trying to get a sight of the Nun’s face as the holy water was: 
being sprinkled on the party. In the Cathedral itself the stained glass: 
of the windows excited the ignorant wonder of the Miller and the Pardoner, . 
as the stalls of the relic-sellers did their skill in theft. When their vows were 
paid, they all returned to their inn and had another meal, at which Harry) 
Bailly of the Tabard thanked them for their courtesy and good behaviour’ 
hitherto. After this they dispersed each to his own devices. The Knight, 
with his son and some of their more sober companions, went to inspect | 
the fortifications of the city. The Monk took the Parson and the Friar to. 
visit a friend of his, at whose dwelling 


Of the best that might be found, and therewith merry cheer 
They had, it is no doubt ; for spices and eke wine 
Went round about. . . 


The Wife of Bath and the Prioress—an odd collocation ; but the author 
cleverly excuses it by a reference to the courtesy and good breeding of 


| 


: 
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_ Dame Eglantyne—walked in the garden of the inn, and afterwards talked 


to the hostess in her parlour ; the Pardoner paid his second visit to Kit ; 


and finally in the evening all the pilgrims re-assembled for supper, after 
which the best-intentioned of them went to bed. 


And now the Pardoner was to consummate his schemes. But for some 
time he was plagued with the company of the Miller, the Cook, the 


_ Summoner, and one or two other riotous sparks, who sat up drinking good 


ale and shouting jovial songs until the Host and the Merchant came down 
and begged them to desist. The topers retired, while the Pardoner slipped 


_ away in the dark, and crept upstairs to the room where Kit and his supper 


awaited him. But the tapstress had betrayed him. With her, eating the 
Pardoner’s supper and drinking the Pardoner’s caudle, sat her lover— 
Jenkyn Harpour’s successor, presumably—and Jack the ostler. The 
door was shut, but the Pardoner spied light underneath. He scratched 
at the panel and whined like a dog, to convey his presence to Kit ; but a 
man’s voice from inside bade the dog “‘ Away, with evil death !”’ By wa 


of excuse he said that he had come for his staff, having left it thereby 


accident ; and after a parley, one of the men inside burst out and gave him 


_ the staff—on his back. The Pardoner fled, and the two men followed, 


with as little noise as possible, in order to avoid rousing the termagant 
hostess and the guests. The chase in the darkness led eventually to the 
discomfiture of the superior force ; Jack Ostler broke his shin on a pan 
against which he stumbled, and Kit’s lover received a swingeing blow 
on the nose from a huge ladle wielded by the fugitive. They both gave up 
the pursuit, and the Pardoner was left to do as he pleased. But he dared 
not go now to his proper bedroom, for fear of waking the pilgrims who 
shared it, and so incurring awkward questions. After some wandering in 
the darkness, he crawled into a dog-kennel, where slept 

A great Welsh dog 


That bare about his neck a great huge clog, 
Because that he was spetouse [savage] and would soon bite. 


The dog did not belie the description : he soon bit—at once, in fact— 
and nipped his guest shrewdly in the thigh. But the unfortunate lover 
was now desperate, and crept in perforce, lying as far away from the 
monster as possible. 

So truly for the Pardoner it was a dismal day. 

The dog lay ever growning, ready for to snatch ; 

Wherefore the Pardoner durst not with him match, 

But lay as still as any stone, 


until day came ; then he slipped out, made a hasty toilet, and joined the 
other pilgrims as they left the inn. His notes as he sang that day 


Were somewhat low, for aching of his head. 


Doubtless his song now was less fond than that which Chaucer had put 
into his mouth—‘‘ Come hither, love, to me.” 
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So much for the “ merry adventure.” The pilgrims had not gone fa 
out of Canterbury on the road to London, when the Host fell to moralising 
on the beauties of the spring day. The lines spoken by him have a freshness 
and ease not unworthy of Chaucer himself, or indeed one might even sa 
of any other contemporary poet ; for spring, the month of May, fres 
burgeoning trees and flowers, and the glad songs of “ small fowls,” wer 
hailed in those far-off days with a lightness of heart and a readiness of 
smooth verse not always given to later and more reflective poets. So th 
gay morning and the bright sunlight moved the Host to exuberance, and th 
Merchant to a spontaneous offer of a tale. Forthwith he rehearsed th 
History of Beryn. 

The general plot of the Master-Rogue story—for the Tale of Beryn is 
simply a variant of that theme, from a French original—is well-known to 
students of folk-lore. The idea is that a riddle or hard case is put, and that} 
the respondent may only solve it favourably by admitting its premises and 
extending them in a manner disadvantageous to his adversary. In our 
poet’s version this central notion is pursued with much ingenuity. Beryn 
meets five difficulties, all of which, aided by a Master-Rogue, he overcomes 
by a pleasant, simple, and ludicrous mixture of yielding and attacking. 
The main events are these. 

After leading a dissolute life at Rome, Beryn receives from his father a) 
final gift of five ships loaded with merchandise, and sails away to seek his; 
fortune by distant trade. The ships are driven by a storm to a “ false. 
town ” whose burgesses are all liars and cheats by nature, by choice, and | 
by profession. Beryn lands, and falls almost at once into the hands of a. 
rascal named Syrophane ; and immediately the need for a skilled master- . 
rogue becomes obvious. 

Beryn, having by a hoary variety of the confidence trick won two or: 
three games of chess, made a wager on a final game with his host and 
opponent Syrophane, to the effect that the loser shall either do whatever 
the winner demands or else drink up all the salt water in the sea. Need- 
less to say, the trick pursued its normal course : Syrophane developed a 
startling and sudden skill, Beryn lost the game, and was at once hustled 
before the Steward Evander (the chief magistrate under the King) to extort 
fulfilment of the wager. He asked for, and was granted, one day for con- 
sideration, his five ships being security for his reappearance. Hanybald, 
assessor to the Steward, went down with the luckless merchant to look at 
the ships, and proposed, as a means of escaping loss if the vessels were 
seized, that their cargoes—not, of course, the ships themselves—should 
be exchanged for five shiploads of whatever wares Beryn could find in 
Hanybald’s warehouses. Beryn went to the warehouses, found them full 
of choice stuffs and rich goods, and agreed to the bargain ; but when, the — 
ships having been emptied, his men went to fetch the new cargo, the - 
warehouses had been laid bare of merchandise, Hanybald jeered at 
Beryn, bidding him haste to take his five shiploads ; and when Beryn— 
protested, he was again haled before the Steward for disowning his 
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contract. A day was once more granted for the preparation of his defence. 


The burgesses of Falsetown were by this time alive to the discovery of 
an inexhaustible dupe. Three other ridiculous charges were at once 
trumped up against Beryn. He was accused by a woman of being her 


faithless husband ; by a blind man of being his former partner and of 


having then robbed him of his eyes ; and by a catchpoll named Macaigne, 


_who had persuaded Beryn to accept a knife of his to give Evander as a 


bribe, of having murdered his (Macaigne’s) father with that very knife. 
These made up the five dilemmas which Beryn had to face on the morrow. 

But his fortunes were now to be repaired. Later in this same unhappy 
day he met the Master-Rogue himself, Geoffrey, a pretended cripple, who 
had taken that disguise to avoid further fleecing at the hands of the bur- 
gesses. Geoffrey, who wished to return to his native place, Rome, joined 
forces with Beryn, and in his interests paid a hurried visit to the royal 
palace (evading or overcoming an assortment of monsters and enchant- 
ments) in order to see the king, Isopé, and learn the law of the matter. 
It involved heavy damages against a plaintiff, as well as a fine equal to the 
sum sued for, if he were cast in his suit. Further, only positive evidence 


could be accepted ; statements on oath were held to be ipso facto true, and 


if first in the field—as those of Syrophane and the other plaintiffs were— 
could by no means be denied or refuted. 
Armed with at least a knowledge of their danger, Beryn and his champion 


_ went to the court the next morning to meet the charges ; Beryn despondent, 
_ but Geoffrey feigning elaborate madness in order to win, as a derisory con- 
' cession, permission to defend his friend. The plaintiffs with difficulty 


restrained their glee at their prospects of success. 

The case of Syrophane came on for hearing first. The plaintiff retailed 
the facts, and Beryn, on Geoffrey’s instructions, made no attempt to deny 
them. His cause seemed hopeless, when Geoffrey, after some semi-insane 
banter, rose and demolished his opponents with a series of admissions and 
counter-charges. Granted, he said, that Beryn must drink up all the salt 
water in the sea ; in point of fact, he desired nothing better, and had made 
and lost the wager purposely. He had once vowed to the gods, in return for 
deliverance from a storm, that he would drink all the salt water ; but he 
had found the task of separating the salt water from the fresh so expensive 


that he had hit upon this wager as a means of getting some rich man to 


perform it for him. Let the wealthy citizen Syrophane separate all the 
salt water in the sea from the fresh, and then... . 

Heavy damages were at once awarded against Syrophane. Hanybald 
fared no better. “‘ Let us go to the warehouses,” said the Master-Rogue, ~ 


_ “and see if we cannot find something there of which we have need and 


will take five shiploads.” 

The whole court went, and found the warehouses empty. Suddenly 
Geoffrey spied two white butterflies on the wall,—a very natural discovery, 
seeing that, unobserved, he had just let them loose. “ Here are our wares,” 


cried the cripple, ‘‘ Beryn wants five shiploads of white butterflies to sell 
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to a physician at Rome who makes a famous ointment of them.’” 

Geoffrey’s other devices were equally shameless and successful. H 
admitted every charge. He recognised Beryn’s sor-disant wife at once ; 
but when he asserted that her affectionate husband desired her company 
on his return to Rome, she shrank as does a modern beggar at the mentio 
of the Charity Organization Society. The blind man’s eyes, again, had 
certainly been taken by Beryn. But the truth was this. Years ago, the blind 
man (then not blind) had desired to see a noted juggler at a neighbouring 
town, but was unable to get so far. His partner Beryn therefore very) 
kindly took his (the blind man’s) eyes to the show for him, leaving his own,, 
an excellent pair, with the blind man meanwhile ; but on his return he: 
found that his own good eyes had been lost by his careless friend, and he: 
therefore retained the very inferior pair which he had taken to see the show.. 
He now demanded his own back ; if they were restored in good condition, , 
he would return the accuser’s to him. Lastly, Geoffrey acknowledged that! 
the knife found on Beryn, and taken as evidence of the murder of Ma-: 
caigne’s father, certainly belonged to Macaigne ; but the fact was that: 
Beryn had taken it from the body of his own father, who had been foully ’ 
murdered therewith ; and ever since he had longed to find the owner, , 
obviously the real murderer. Macaigne had confessed the ownership. . . .. 

Thus Beryn got his own back and more. Even greater success was to. 
come. King Isopé, hearing the result of the case, sent gifts and an invita- 
tion to the plaintiff ; and the outcome of it was that Beryn married Isopé’s. 
daughter, and ultimately ruled the land with Geoffrey for his adviser. 

Such is the first contribution towards the reviving of Chaucer’s lost 
labours ; and of all such attempts it is certainly the most Chaucerian in 
spirit. Chaucer’s art, his melodious verse, his incomparable ease and 
charm, his instinctive perception of fitness, the unknown had not got. But 
he had no small touch of his master’s humour and force ; he had a story 
to tell, and he told it pointedly, honestly, convincingly. 

By virtue of this directness he is far ahead of his immediate successor. 
Almost at the same time as the Tale of Beryn, the rival addition to the Can- 
terbury series must have been written—John Lydgate’s Story of Thebes. 
The Monk of Bury, a reverent disciple of him whom he calls 


Flower of poets, throughout all Britain, 
Which soothly had most of excellence 
In rhetoric and in eloquence, 


pictures himself as riding up by chance to the same inn as Chaucer’s 
pilgrims, and there being accosted by the bluff Southwark Host. Lydgate 
explained meekly that he was a poor monk nigh fifty years of age, come on 
a pilgrimage ; and Harry Bailly immediately pressed him into the Chaucer- 
lan company, upon the same terms as the rest. He joined them at supper 
—the poet ignores or is ignorant of the Beryn prologue—and feasted 
heartily on a “ round haggis ” and other good cheer, being, as the Host 
had remarked, pale and “ all devoid of blood.” The next morning, when 
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the band set out again, before they had journeyed a bowshot from Canter- 
bury, the Host caught at Lydgate’s bridle and demanded a tale. For 
answer the new pilgrim began the Story of Thebes. 

The tale is a typical mediaeval production. It is simply the history of 
Oedipus and his sons. The first part deals in the crudest possible fashion 
with the subject of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus ; but there is no real 
_ tragedy init. Incidents follow one another with bewildering inconsequence, 
while so long as the end, the destruction of Thebes, is ultimately reached, 
it does not seem to matter how far back or how deviously antecedent 
circumstances are traced. The later parts of the poem, giving the story of 
the Seven against Thebes, are, if anything, more wearisome and amorphous. 
In fact, the whole poem is rambling and dull. Any interest it has lies in the 
atmosphere of monkish scholasticism ; and in this light, the mixture of the 
classical and the grotesquely mediaeval is often extremely diverting. Fights 
are regulated by tourney rules, Greek warriors are feudal princes with 
strange perverted names, and every detail is informed with the obscurities 
of a wild scholastic imagination. There are also frequent moral digressions 
in the proper mediaeval manner. 

Thus far the fifteenth-century sequel-mongers, the one obscure and to 
most men unknown, the other honoured at least in name if read by few. 
_ They had tried, with a piety no less entertaining than rash, to add the mis- 
sing conclusions to Chaucer’s unfinished scheme. The three succeeding 
centuries produced a different method. Chaucer had broken off his fine 
tale of Cambuscan (or to be exact, Cambinskan) with the promise of re- 
counting—(r1) the history of Cambuscan ; (2) how Algarsif won Theodora 
to wife, after strange adventures ; (3) how Camballo fought in the lists 
with three brethren to win Canace.* In the sixteenth century Spenser 
tried his hand at rounding off the third portion ; in the seventeenth, one 
John Lane accomplished a mixture of them all with variants entirely his 
own ; in the eighteenth, by a perfectly amazing exercise of unsympathetic 
complacency, a Mr. Sterling incorporated a “‘ modernized ”’ version of 
Spenser’s addition into a complete work by himself, finishing off the whole 
story as Chaucer had proposed. 

Spenser’s contribution is well-known and perhaps even well-read, if 
but for the noble eulogy of the ‘‘ well of English undefiled.” It is necessary 
merely to dwell on the complete difference between the two poets, a differ- 
ence not only of historical atmosphere but of temperament. Chaucer’s 
knights, who are not really in tune with the Eastern magic which the 
Squire’s Tale has for its dim background, were full-blooded middle-age 
lords—without fear and without reproach, it may be, but at the same time 
engaged from day to day in a business which (with all its ceremonial) 
certainly involved more hard knocks than romance. In Spenser we have the 
hard knocks and the ceremonial ; but those who suffer the one and perform 
the other do so with a high romantic colouring, with a touch of sensuous 

* Either the text is slightly corrupt through incompleteness, or there were two Cam- 
ballo’s, one Cambuscan’s son (Squsre’s Tale, 1. 23), and one not yet introduced by Chaucer. 
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allegory, with a large nobility, which makes them appear strenuous and 
vivid, but at the same time remote and ideal. 

Spenser’s immediate successor, like Lydgate, ran to exorbitant length, 
but unlike Lydgate, in his work he has left to posterity hardly an opening 
even for curiosity. A friend of Milton’s father, who honoured him with a 
doggerel sonnet which Milton’s biographer truly says is so bad that the 
subject of it might himself have written it, John Lane cultivated a Muse at 
once pedestrian and grandiose. He earned no recognition of her even in 
his own day. A few seventeenth-century critics hailed him as a poet, and 
one even went so far as to place him high in the second rank, on a level with 
Drayton ; but the bulk of his contemporaries no more than later genera- 
tions considered his writings (if they knew them) as any ornament to 
English literature. None the less, in respect of Chaucer, he was well 
intentioned, like the rest of these Canterbury fabulists. 

They which Chaucer’s figure deign deface, 
O let them live in shame, die in disgrace, 


wrote Lane, for his own part innocent of a guilty conscience in the matter. 
Personally he was blameless and amiable, ‘“‘ a fine old Queen Elizabeth 
gentleman,” as a writer of his century calls him. In short, his prime fault 
was a plentiful lack of inspiration ; which, coupled with a fecund love of 
Latin neologisms, raised his work to be a monument of dullness. 

A full examination of Lane’s precious continuation would be a deplor- 
able undertaking. It was licensed (but never printed) in 1614 : the Chaucer 
Society reprinted it from MS. in 1888. The author deliberately disregards 
Spenser’s work, though he knew it, and fashions a wholly original tale of 
interminable intrigue, fighting, and exhibition uses of the Magic Gifts. 
He took considerable liberties with Chaucer’s scheme, as was perhaps 
permissible if the thing was to be attempted at all. At any rate, he rounded 
off the whole story somehow, with a free alteration of details. What the 
poem, when finished, was like may be judged from a bare couple of quota- - 
tions, taken haphazard : 


Then all the soldiers, following the wars, 
Gave due attendance on their officers, 
and again : 
Tho’, with the rod and spur, th’ horse rose alofte 
Twenty curveddes before, behind as ofte 
That never horse was known come off so hye, 
Which seene, ‘‘ God save Canac ”, all people out crye. 


There are over five thousand lines, mostly on this level, but here and there 
pounced, as by a pepper-pot, with livelier spots, in the form of new words 
like “ callidity ” (craftiness) ;  ‘ prime-nates ” (first-born) ; “ tralucu- 
lent ” (transparent). 

Lane was dull. The Reverend Joseph Sterling was more : he was pre- 
posterous. Dryden had said that Chaucer’s writings “ had the rude sweet- 
ness of a Scotch tune,” and accordingly himself, and later Pope and one or 
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two other eighteenth-century demi-gods, made so bold as to soften the 
rudeness (and dissipate the sweetness) by rewriting the old poet in their 
modern classic verse. Joseph Sterling, greatly daring, but ignorant of 
his own amazing temerity, went even further. A Mr. Boyse had modern- 
ized the Squire’s Tale. Mr. Ogle, another nonentity, had rewritten, in 
Spenser’s own metre, Spenser’s continuation. The worthy Sterling com- 
placently added his grain to the pile, and wrote a supplement and con- 
clusion to the whole tale. Their combined efforts probably represent the 
most unconscionable piece of literary impudence on record. 

Sterling, like his poems, languishes entirely unknown. He has attained 
the doubtful glory of an unanswered question in Notes and Queries. He did 
not write early enough to be attacked in the Dunciad, and he appears to 
have had few well-known acquaintances beyond his patron, the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. He was a man of letters, in a minor way, 
with some varied but undistinguished interests : he read and admired 

What Chaucer sung in Woodstock’s rural bow’rs, 


the poetry of “ The Swain of Mulla ” (an elegant periphrasis for Spenser), 
the works of Gibbon, and, in the close of his days, the odes of “ the late 
ingenious Mr. Gray.” 

His living was in Ireland, where he enjoyed the society of his “ affection- 
ate friend,” the Bishop, and Mrs. Dickson, the prelate’s good lady, to 
whom many of his effusions are addressed. In this calm retreat, he occupied 
his declining days in writing sonnets to obscure politicians and sympathetic 
ladies, in warning others against his own fate through the medium of an 
Elegy to dissuade Young Persons from Poetical Pursuits, and in clutching the 
inviolable shade of fame by the aid of his continuation of Cambuscan. 

Perhaps his figure, so typical of all that was mediocre in the last half of 
the eighteenth century, is rather pathetic than ridiculous : his ambitions 
had failed. But whatever verdict leniency may pass on the man, there can 
be little mercy for his poems. Cambuscan is probably the extreme limit 
of lack of sympathy. The sons of the King of Sarray, Algarsif and Cam- 
ballo, go a-warring in apostrophes, fight and make love to the sound of 
neat stereotyped adjectives, and conquer amid all the graces of just epithets 
and appropriate sentiments. “‘ A thousand Cupids round the person 
twine ” of Algarsif’s princess as she dismisses her knight to rescue her 
father. The false tercelet is a ‘‘ sportive bird,” the Magic Ring a “ potent 
gem,” while the death of a monarch is thus described (the metre is the 
Spenserian stanza) : 

In fatal spot the Persian king was hit ; 

The griding steel his sword-arm lopp’d away ; 

The sever’d limb now trembled on the ground ; 

The body followed soon, and fell with thund’ring sound. 


Th’ astonished Persians see their monarch die ; 
Revenge and grief by turns possess their souls. 


The story round which reams of such undistinguished and self-satisfied 
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lines as these are written is of itself of a type peculiar to the Gallo-Classic 
age. It is an Eastern tale, concerned with wizards bearing curious English-_ 
Oriental names, Dismal Mountains, Solomon’s Seals, and all the other 
paraphernalia which Lane’s Arabian Nights rendered popular. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the free use of Eastern traditions (Chosroés, Eblis and 
Solomon are of frequent occurrence), ‘“‘ swains ”’ and “‘ fairs,”’ ‘‘ blushing: 
dawns”’, and “‘ shady groves ”’ continually obtrude their threadbare presence. 
The eighteenth-century hand is ubiquitous and incapable of repression. 

Thus was the memory of Geoffrey Chaucer kept green in ages that could 
not enter into his spirit, though they felt the spell of his achievement. 
And yet, in spite of the fatuity, as it seems to us now, of all the attempts 
(even of Spenser’s) to continue his work, there is a certain melancholy 
dignity about the vain endeavour, century by century, to knit up intoa 
gorgeous whole the ravelled garment of the incomplete Canterbury 
pilgrimage. The master-hand had fallen idle before the end, dead, it 
may be, but perhaps only too weary or too, lazy to accomplish the enormous 
plan. These others, so they fancied, by filling up gaps according to the 
first author’s hinted intentions, were to win fame for themselves, and a 
perpetual increment of renown for Chaucer, to whom they never forgot to 
give the greater glory. Yet not even the best of them could be successful 
in such an enterprise. Each brings to the task his own temperament and 
the environment of his own age. The author of Beryn gives the bustling 
middle-class life and middle-class fancies of his day even as Chaucer 
might have seen them. Lydgate discloses the intricacies of the learned 
scholastic mind working upon the traditions of chivalry. Spenser touches 
his tale with his own grave romanticism and splendour, and pays to his 
forerunner the lordliest compliment that one great poet could pay another. 
Lane, a sturdy anti-Papist gentleman and, one suspects, something of a 
bore in private life, spins from a commonplace mind an endless story of 
war and diplomacy such as he himself might have seen daily enacted ; 
while Sterling, poor inept eighteenth-century parson, offers in all sincerity 
the airs and graces of the Hanoverian court tricked out with the frippe 
of sham Orientalism. But through all their diversity of time and outlcal 
there runs the same thread—the knowledge that the fourteenth-century 
poet, the greatest story-teller of our tongue, had easily captured the im- 
mortal spirit of romance, whom they, even the poet’s poet himself, must 
labour so hard to come up with. ‘‘ Here,” they all knew, as Dryden knew, 
“is God’s plenty.” 
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EDMUND GOSSE AS A BOY: 
A. REMINISCENCE 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 


WAS only a small boy and staying with my grandfather at his house 

at Black Rock on the extreme east of Brighton, when first I met Gosse. 

My grandfather was a scientist of no mean attainments, interested 

in experiments with light and electricity, and also a zoologist, specially 

attracted by marine zoology. I believe that on his library table was the 

first electric lamp, and that his room was one of the very first lit by elec- 

tricity and warmed by gas, and also protected by his own invented 

Rheostat, the foundation for all the modern fire and burglar alarms. He 

took lessons in photography from Daguerre, and Fox-Talbot worked in 

his laboratory and incidentally took the earliest portrait of me in existence 

—a baby of a few months on my mother’s lap. Wheatstone, Brunel and 

Faraday were all his friends, and he first of all used nitrate of uranium in 
-glass when studying fluorescence and phosphorescence. 

One day Philip Gosse arrived to consult him about anemones, because 
in those days the pools at the foot of the Brighton rocks were full of 
specimens of the finer and rarer anemones over which I used to gloat, 
loving to see them open and close, and admiring their rose and yellow, 
pink and grey colouring, making them very truly the flowers of the sea. 
Now, alas! it would be difficult to find a single one in those pools. Sewage 
and rubbish have killed them all along that shore. 

My grandfather had a large aquarium standing in what was called the 
Long Room, and fed with sea water daily, while, from a gas. pipe inserted 
in it, air was escaped in bubbles keeping the water in a constant state of 
gentle agitation. It was a favourite corner of mine and although for- 
bidden to touch the anemones or the seaweed, I delighted in leaning over 
the tank and making the creatures open and close and the seaweed and 
coralline move from side to side. 

Into the Long Room went the two men, my grandfather tall and erect, 
very dignified, with a mass of pure white hair, and wearing, as was his 
almost invariable habit, a black velvet coat with a white waistcoat and a 
shirt with a frilled ornamental front. Gosse was in solemn black and was 
also solemn of countenance and his voice deep, earnest and serious. My 
grandfather’s was rich, powerful and melodious. 

“You two boys had better go and play while we talk, and then come in 
for tea,” my grandfather said, as we had met in his big hall by the side of 
a stuffed peacock that I loved, and in an atmosphere of mingled scent of 
pot pourri and the faint smell of collodion and chemicals coming from the 
laboratory. 

[at once led the way to the garden, eager to show Gosse a much loved 
toad and a very tame grass snake that were hidden away in the corner of 
4M 
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a glass-house, but how well I remember his stopping me with the impera-- 
tive question as he pointed to my grandfather, “Is he a believer?” I! 
did not grasp the subtle meaning of his question, and I believe my reply) 
was in an off-hand way, “‘ Of course he is,” but this was not sufficient for: 
Edmund, and what a cross-examination I underwent at his hands! I was} 
nine years, I think, his junior, a weakly, nervous, excitable boy, secretive : 
and accustomed to play quietly at mysterious self-invented games, in) 
which my toad and snake, and generally some beetles, took part, but to: 
play with Edmund Gosse was, I found, impossible. ‘‘ Did my grand- 
father have Family Prayers?” ‘“‘ Did he read his Bible?” “ Did he. 
ever allow novels to come into the house?” “‘ Were my grandmother | 
and my mother believers?” “‘ Did I read the Bible every day, and how 
much of it?” “ When and how often did I pray?” “ Did I ever do 
anything or go anywhere without prayer ? ’’ were some of the questions he 
poured out upon me. How I answered them I know not, they filled me, I 
remember, with confusion, because I believed that a better woman than 
my mother never lived, and my maternal grandfather was my hero, a man 
incapable of any false act, and in my childish eyes full of wisdom and skill. 
“Why,” I was asked, “ did I play with God’s creatures, why not admire 
the perfection of their creation ? ” 

I did so admire it, as far as a boy of eight or nine could do so, and I 
knew more about their structure even at that age, I believe, than Gosse 
did, for the library at Black Rock was full of books on natural history, and 
I had devoured their contents because I was constantly ill and in-doors 
for weeks at a time, or else in this warm glass house, where my pets were 
hidden. I could have told Edmund a lot about the queer beasts and birds 
in the hall and dining-room that my uncles, who went out with General 
Macquarie and Captain McArthur had sent home from Australia to their 
father, but Edmund appalled me, and although I tried to suggest a game 
his questions poured out incessantly, and he had such an air of pro- 
fundity and of superiority, that as I told him once years afterwards, 
to his great amusement, and,I think, consternation, it was like trying to 
play with Almighty God ! 

At length, I remember, I suggested a game of cards in the warm corner 
of the greenhouse, where I could fondle my kitten, and keep an eye on 
my other pets, but at the word ‘‘ Cards ” there was an eruption, although 
I only alluded to question and answers cards, or to a curious sort of game 
called Snap, and not to the ordinary playing-cards. He thought that I 
meant those, and I had to listen to a long tirade against their wickedness, 
which, as I knew nothing whatever of them, made me at once determined 
to buy a pack at the first opportunity, and then, so far as I can remember, 
the bell rang for tea to be served in the long dining-room by my dear old 
grandmother, and her friend Miss Hyde, who wore a lace cap with mauve 
ribbons, a stiff black silk dress, and a long gold chain on all occasions, 
My only recollection of this is a very long grace from Philip Gosse, to my 
grandfather’s ill-concealed annoyance, and to my delight, because I felt 
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he was getting something of what I had been receiving all the afternoon. 

His own grace was short, straight and devout, and he never gave it at 
tea-time. It was, I remember, a real joy to me to hear this long one, and to 
see through my half-closed eyes his irritation, but it was over at last, 
and then for tea, and for me preserved cherries, one of my special 
delights, with biscuits and home-made rock cakes, crisp and short. Then I 
remember, the cab came up, crunching over the pebbles at the front 
door, and my handsome grandfather saying farewell, and there were 
some parting religious words which I forgot as soon as ever they were 
uttered, from the young and very superior person whom I was to play 
with and who I felt regarded me as a heathen (although I certainly was not, 
my mother’s teaching had seen to that) needing grave warning if I was ever 
to escape from the “sea of fire” that Edmund, in those days, was ever 
speaking of. 

In later years, he became a different person, and gladly when a full- 
grown man I| renewed our old acquantance, and talked of early days. It 
fell to my lot, to return into his hands two or three books that had belonged 
to his father, and which I had bought, and he remembered Miss Bright- 
well giving him one of them and another being bought at Marychurch ; 
while I treasure as a very choice possession the letter he wrote me on 
April 17th, 1907, when his six months’ editorship of the Literary Supple- 
ment to the Daily Mail came to an end, and the little band of forty-five 
writers selected by himself had been dispersed. Several are still living, 
Maurice Baring, Evan Charteris, Gilbert Chesterton, J. G. Frazer, 
Stephen Gwynn, Frederic Kenyon, Percy Lubbock, Archibald Marshall, 
Chalmers Mitchell, Alfred Noyes, and Lord Ernle, then Mr. Prothero. 
To all of us he wrote a personal letter, but no one, as he gently reminded me, 
had known him so early as I had, and when I ventured to praise Father 
and Son in no measured terms, he again reminded me of it, and in his own 
perfect manner and with words as beautiful as was the thought they 
contained, ventured a sweet apology for his opinions in the far-off days 
when he had been elevated as a youth to high position amongst the Brethren. 

No one could be more sympathetic, no one had for youth more for- 
bearance than had Gosse in /ater days, and as to know him was to love and 
admire him, so that affection and respect were intensified, by the memories 
of our far-off days of childhood, when he preached to me and catechized 
me, and I did not understand him, and no doubt pained him by my 
foolish flippancy and careless words. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


NGLISH has been one of the languages of this country for seven centuries,! 

and has given a literature which has had sources in the life of Ireland. Even if 

it be ordained that our future national literature shall be in Irish, the subjec 

of the English language in Ireland must retain its importance and interest 
for the scholar and historian. There is a vast field for research, and one that has ! 
yet been scarcely touched. Not only the use of English in Irish literature, but its 
fortunes as a spoken tongue, its grammar and linguistic development, and its area of| 
use, need to be described and interpreted. One draws attention with pleasure, there- 
fore, to an essay which may mark the beginning of this work, and which alread 
relieves a great ignorance. ‘‘ The excuse,” says Mr. J. J. Hogan, in his preface to 
The English Language in Ireland, ‘“‘ for making a sketch of such a subject is that it is 
a first sketch.” The essay is the result of study made at Oxford during a tenure of 
Travelling Scholarship from the National University in Dublin and has been pub- 
lished by the Educational Company of Ireland. 

Mr. Hogan shows that the history of English in Ireland falls into parts, which he 
calls Mediaeval or Middle Anglo-Irish and Modern Anglo-Irish. He emphasizes the 
fact that modern Anglo-Irish is not a development of the Middle language. The 
Middle language was originally a pure dialect from Southern England, and took root! 
a while after the Norman invasion, in many districts all over Ireland. It survived upt 
to a century ago in the Barony of Forth in Wexford. Mr. Hogan quotes the opening 
of a congratulatory address presented less than a hundred years ago by the Barony o 
Forth to a Viceroy, and the language is that of the Kildare poems of 1300: 

Yer name var zecht avancet avare ye, e’en a dicke var hye, arent whilke ye brine o’ze 
an ye cragges o’noghanes cazed nae balke. 
(Your fame for such [good rule] came before you even unto this retired spot, to 


which neither the waters of the sea below, nor the mountains above caused any impedi- 
ment). 


Not many, even in Ireland, have heard of the Kildare poems, some charming examples: 
of which are given by Mr. Hogan. The MS. is in the British Museum, and its Irish) 
origin was only discovered in 1839 ; it was first published by the German scholar! 
Heuser. The poems represent the first period of the English language in Ireland at! 
its greatest extension, about 1300: 

The yeomen and small free-holders who formed the early English settlements: 
in Fingal, Forth and elsewhere seem to have maintained a purely English culture,, 
untainted by either French or Irish influence ; so much so that when life became! 
disturbed in Ireland a century or two later their descendants were able to move over’ 
to England, as to their real home. The Normans, on the other hand, soon learned to! 
speak Irish—a Wellesley acted as interpreter to the Irish chiefs when Richard II! 
visited Ireland, as Professor Curtis, in his interesting book on the Submissions} 
(Richard II in Ireland) reminds us. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, English: 
life and culture declined in Ireland, and the Irish language reasserted itself everywhere: 
but in the Pale ; the old dialect was lost, or where it survived submitted to Irish influ- 
ences. Government introduced a Standard English for political purposes. If then we: 
speak of an Irish literature in English, we date it from Swift and Berkeley, the first: 
mouthpieces of the modern Anglo-Irish civilization, which was formed by the plan- 
tations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This civilization excelled in. 
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literature. The author of the Hiberniad speaks of our Boyle, Ussher, Berkeley, Carolan, 
Mrs. Grierson, Mrs. Barbour ; and Mr. Hogan says : 


Anglo-Ireland was proud and jealous of its English. The Dublin Mercury writes in 
1771 : “ The Irish are very unjustly charged for particular talent in blundering ; but 
it is very well known that no people express themselves in their native tongue, the 
English, with more perspicuity than the Irish ; the Dean of St. Patrick, who though 
born (sic) and bred in England, always declared himself, when sober, to be an Irish- 
man.” It will not, I hope, be considered as presumption, that I add the authority of 
my journal, which is considered as a standard of our language. 


The educated Anglo-Irish of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wrote, 
of course, a standard English ; and Swift who deprecated any mixture of Irish (i.e., 
literal translation of the Irish idiom) would not have approved of the Kiltartan dialogue 
or of Synge. (In parenthesis, it is the fashion nowadays among Gaels to avoid, when 
speaking English, the brogue and any Irish turn of speech, and to cultivate the 
Oxford manner.) It was Swift who gave the Anglo-Irish their conceit of themselves ; 
and he is responsible for the growth of a notion, long held here by all classes and 
creed, that nowhere is English better spoken than in Ireland. But the English of 
Swift was not the brogue, or the popular speech of Ireland to-day ; the English of the 
Protestant Irish nation of Swift and Berkeley, as Mr. Hogan reminds us, only began 
to spread among the people at the end of the eighteenth century ; only then it acquired 
an Irish speech basis. At the same time, the middle classes—no doubt, that they might 
distinguish themselves from the ‘‘mere Irish’’—began to copy English forms, and 
often chose the more vulgar of these : the snob in Macklin’s True Born Irishman says 
“‘ winegar ” for ‘‘ vinegar.” But it is often difficult to say of certain features of Anglo- 
Irish speech whether they have source in vulgar English, or in the Irish language 
‘itself. Mr. Hogan says of the close of the eighteenth century: 


A dialect with older English and Irish features (at once the dialect of a lower class 
and the language of a different race) had come to affect (in all respects, not only in 
phonetics) the English of the country gentleman and the clergyman, and of the middle- 
class (still mainly Protestant and of English origin) of Dublin and of other towns. 
There are still plenty of speakers (especially in the south and west) of an English of 
this kind, distinguishable from the English of the people and from newer middle-class 
English. 

“Common Anglo-Irish is a reality,” and is not, nor was it ever, “ anything like 
standard English,” and everywhere (greater as we approach the Irish-speaking 
districts) there is an influence of Irish speech, and of English archaisms ; at the same 
time certain “‘ Irishisms ”’ can be defended against English usage. 

Whoever writes a history of Anglo-Irish literature, or the history of the English 
in Ireland—two subjects that still await an author—will find much that is useful in Mr. 
Hogan’s essays. One recommends this little book in the meantime to English novelists 
who want to put Irish characters into their stories, without committing the usual sole 
cisms. On the whole, however, it seems from Mr. Hogan’s example that English writers, 
Mr. Kipling, for example, have not been so far out in their representation of popular 
Anglo-Irish phonology as is generally supposed, although they fall into error through 
ignorance of class and regional distinctions, and do no justice to the richness of 
idiom—a richness which Synge has scarcely exaggerated. 

The terms of the Censorship of Publications Bill has now been published, and there 
is little doubt that the measure will pass into law during the Autumn Session of the 
Dail. The terms are drastic ; but in proceeding to extremities the Government has 
acted not on its own opinion, but in obedience to a movement of organised Catholic 
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laymen. We are like a school in which the pupils are greater precisians than the 
masters, and it need not be supposed that the ecclesiastical authorities have direct 
responsibility either for the agitation or for the terms of the Bill (which is indeed an 
extremely democratic measure). The original Reportofa Commission on Evil Literature 
(on which the Bill is said to be founded) was signed by Protestants as well as by 
Catholics. A Board of Five Censors is now to be set up, and the Minister of Justice, 
acting on its decisions, will issue orders of prohibition against literature that is 
“indecent or obscene,” or that “ tends to inculcate principles contrary to public 
morality.” The police will then have powers to prosecute where the sale of the for- 
bidden literature is discovered. ‘‘ Public morality ”’ is allowed to be now one thing 
and now another, or at least this seems to be the significance of the odd provision 
according to which the personnel of the Board may be changed every three years by 
the Government that is in power. The Board need not read and consider every 
publication that enters the Free State, but will take cognisance and decide on com- 
plaints in regard to particular books and newspapers that may come to it from 
“ recognised associations.” Indecency is defined as “ anything calculated to excite 
sexual passion,” and the prohibition of publications that advocate or advertise birth 
control is clearly made one of the objectives of the Bill. How will literature in Ireland 
be affected? It has to be remembered in this connexion that the great mass of 
popular reading matter in Ireland, exclusive of works of piety, is imported from 
England. Even the daily newspaper in the Free State withstands with difficulty 
English competition. On the other hand, our literature, properly speaking, or that 
part of it which is in English, circulates chiefly outside Ireland, and is generally 
published and printed in London. Our well-known writers need not therefore be 
affected materially to any considerable extent, even though the phrase ‘‘ contrary 
to public morality ” be interpreted by a Board without any aesthetic preposessions, or 
be driven to cultivate a new style, as Spanish literature was—according to Nietzsche, 
much to its benefit—by the Inquisition ! The attitude of our writers of Irish towards 
the Bill has not been defined. They may sympathise with the idea of discouraging 
foreign influences (which is an alleged motive of an Irish Censorship) ; but their own 
works have not always been ad usum Delphini. 


J. M. HONE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE’S NOMENCLATURE 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


a your issue of September, on page 523, ‘“‘ Amateur ” wishes to be enlightened 
about Shakespeare’s method of naming his persons. 

May I draw his attention to an interesting little study by Professor J. Huizinga, in Fahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft (1910) of ‘“ Rosencrantz en Guildenstern,” 
re-edited in his fine book Tien Studién, (Haarlem, 1926)? He mentions an engraving of 
De Gheyn, the portrait of Tycho Brahe, the well-known Danish astronomer, on which the 
names and scutcheons of Rosenkrans and Guldensteren, as ancestors of Brahe, are to be 
found. Our historian’s contention is that this portrait was engraved before 1602, and, as 
Dutch engravings in great number found their way to the England of Elizabeth, it is 
highly probable that Shakespeare had seen the portrait of Tycho Brahe when he was 
creating Hamlet and took the Danish names of Brahe’s ancestors for his play. 

—Yours, etc., 
Amsterdam. A. Linn. 


“YE WOODS OF TUDERLY” 


(To the Editor of THE LonDOoN Mercury) 


IR,—I have noticed a mistake made by the writer of Ye Woods of Tuderly in the 
September Lonpon Mercury. On page 516 he describes a walk taken by Hazlitt and 
Coleridge in the direction of Nether Stowey, Coleridge being then on a visit to the Hazlitts 
at Wem in Shropshire. Nether Stowey, where Coleridge then had a cottage, is in Somerset, 
eight miles from Bridgwater. Something is wrong here, unless young men then could walk 
through several counties in a day !—Yours, etc. 
Frances E. Rowe. 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In his article on English Prose Style, in your current issue, Mr. E. G. Twitchett 
says that “ we want a word to relieve some of the pressure on the word ‘ Prose ’ as ‘ Verse 
relieves the pressure on ‘ Poetry’ . . .” etc. 

May I suggest that the word “ Prime ” would meet this want ? It has much to recom- 
mend it. It means “ first (lower) in order ”—and would therefore bear the same comparative 
relationship to “‘ Prose ” as does “ Verse ” to “ Poetry.” It is a short, neat word ; it has the 
advantage of bearing an assonance to “‘ Prose”; it would convey the sense of fitness, and 
adaptability ; and it avoids any suggestion of degradation, or inferiority.—Yours, etc. 

: HAROLD VAN TROMP. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Eric Forses Boyp. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
GOOD NEWS. Carlton Theatre. 


SONG OF THE SEA. By ArTHuR Wimperis and Laurt Wy iz. His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 


THE ITALIAN MARIONETTES. Scala Theatre. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLiver GotpsmiTH. Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. By Witt1aM SuakesPeare. Old Vic. 


HERE are, broadly speaking, three different types of theatrical entertainment 

which are designed to make the audience laugh. There is the High Comedy, 
the Farce and the Clown. Of these the first and the last have their well-defined and 
recognized limits. In High Comedy no one must sit down unexpectedly on a veal 
and ham pie. The Clown need do nothing else. But the Farce strays all over the place, 
unless it is very strictly looked after. The plot and the situations must be farcical, 
that is to say, amusing and improbable. But what about the characters ? Should they 
be improbable people wrestling with improbable situations, or should they be ordinary 
folk, transplanted suddenly into the wildest of predicaments and struggling with 
ordinary means and brains to extricate themselves? Both are permissible, although 
the second is apt to be a good deal the funnier of the two. The fatal mistake is to 
mix up ordinary and extraordinary people and to borrow indiscriminately from 
Comedy and Buffoonery. 

Knight Errant is spoiled by this mistake. The hero is a real farcical character, a 
pleasant young man, just like the rest of us, who finds himself in a singularly awkward 
corner. Throughout the play the fun of his character and his predicament is capitally 
maintained but, unfortunately, he is surrounded by buffoons, creatures of the circus- 
ring, who seem liable to dive into the flour-tub at any moment. It was so un- 
necessary because a series of more ordinary characters would have made the central 
theme of the play all the more amusing. In spite of this defect, there is no denying 
that Knight Errant is very funny. The story is the old, perennial joke of the man who 
enters an empty furnished house by mistake and is assumed to be the master of the 
house by a varied assortment of strangers, which includes a beautiful housemaid 
escaping from an unfounded charge of theft, a couple of extremely inefficient crooks, 
a Dutch skipper of a motor-boat, a long-lost uncle from Singapore, an aged professor, 
a young man with a suit-case full of dynamite and a bevy of quite incredible police- 
men. These are ingredients sufficient for half-a-dozen farces. The young man who 
is thrown into this surprising company is played by Mr. Hugh Wakefield and it is 
no reflection on a hard-working cast of actors and actresses to say that Mr. Wakefield 
is the play. It is a sheer delight to watch him facing crisis after crisis, inventing 
brilliant solutions that only land him in another problem, producing wonderful 
explanations, juggling with devices and ruses-de-guerre and strategies. Mr. Wake- 
field is one of those rare talents who can not only convey a world of meaning in a 
twinkling of his eyebrows but actually prefers to do so rather than rub in his effects 
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by word and gesture. He uses the economy of effort which is the hall-mark of an actor. 
Miss Norah Robinson acts well when she is not trying to act. As soon as she tries 
to convey a feeling or an emotion she becomes artificial. She would greatly profit by 
studying the art of Mr. Wakefield. 

Nothing could be much more depressing than the sub-title of Good News ; it is 
A Musical Comedy of American College Life. In this country we have all heard of 
Harvard and Yale, but the general idea of an American University is that it is a place 
of strange cries and uncouth secret societies and a very fierce variety of football, and 
that is all. Add this to a musical comedy and it would seem as if the low-water-mark 
of dreariness has been reached. But a very pleasant surprise was in store. Good News 
is really excellent fun. In the first place there is a very definite plot. Unless Tom 
Marlowe, captain of the football team, can pass his astronomy examination, he will 
_ not be able to play in the great match of the year. Various efforts are made to get him 
“crammed ” in time, but in the end it is only a lamentable dereliction of duty by the 
Astronomy Professor that lets him through, and the match is duly won. There is 
much pleasant humour and melodious music and an enormous amount of wonderful 
dancing of every kind and description. Apparently in American college life, the rule 
is ‘‘ When in doubt, dance,” and dance they did, with a will. The production, it is 
unnecessary to add, was American and that means absolutely first-class. The whole 
_ piece goes with a snap from start to finish. 

Good News resembles any British musical comedy in that none of the players 
can sing at all but several of them, notably Mr. Arthur West and Mr. Bobby 
Jarvis, can act. Mr. H. R. Hignett, the only Englishman in the piece, had too little to 
do. Miss Amy Revere was described on the programme as “ Patricia, the College 
Belle,” and fully deserved the description. 

The Italian Marionettes have returned to London for a season and are almost as 
delightful as ever. There are two distinct ways in which these adorable puppets 
affect the senses. When they are at their best, as in the Concert-Party, the Trapeze 
Artist, or the Ballet Dancers, the spectator forgets that they are not really flesh and 
blood. The heart jumps into the mouth when the acrobat falls with a thud from his 
trapeze. The pianist in the Concert-Party is exactly like a score of fussy, egotistical 
pianists that we all know and we begin to think that it’s really old so-and-so or that 
terrible bore, what’s-his-name. The second feeling that the Marionettes induce is at 
moments when they are being rather dull, as in the Geisha. Then we think all the 
time, “ How amazingly clever the people who do it must be,” and this, of course, 
destroys the illusion. It is true that these moments are not very frequent, particularly 
in the part of the programme that is devoted exclusively to puppetry. But in the 
performance of the Geisha we had to watch the dolls standing quite still and opening 
their mouths, while very English and powerful voices boomed and rippled from 
behind the scenes. However, it was nice to hear Chin Chin Chinaman again. But it 
was much nicer to see Bil-Bal-Bul whirling madly on his rope with all the fire and 
dash of earlier days. : 

Song of the Sea is an English musical comedy with German music and it suffers 
from two things, a sketchiness of plot that almost amounts to non-existence and a 
dialogue that is based on the music-hall cross-talks of twenty or thirty years ago. 
It is a particularly exasperating form of dialogue and consists in leading up all the 
time to “ the funny man.” The secondary characters have a whole series of quite 
irrelevant lines, each one of which evokes the crushing retort or the scintillating 
epigram ; the secondary character laughs artificially and tries again, and so ad infinitum. 
The plot will bear no description. The period is the time of Nelson, and this admits 
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of a chorus of jolly tars and a very comical hornpipe by Mr. Claude Hulbert. Th 
daring experiment has been tried of dressing the ladies, both principals and chorus, i 
costumes of the period with skirts that sweep the ground. The colour-schemes 
these costumes were like a border of flowers, greens and yellows and reds, and wer 
better than anything else in the play with the possible exception of the dancing a 
the chorus. Mr. A. W. Baskcomb had charge of the retorts and epigrams and did hi 
best with them ; but there is a certain heavy-handedness about him. He seems ti 
be afraid that people will miss one of his best lines and so he rubs everything in wit 
unnecessary emphasis. It is the second-rate music-hall manner where Mr. Robe 
is the first-rate manner. Mr. Claude Hulbert is energetic and amusing and M: 
Stanley Holloway has a pleasing appearance. But the chief credit must go to 
producer, that great artist and dancer, Mr. Jack Hulbert. There is no necessity ti 
bewail the superiority of American production while Mr. Hulbert is about the place 
He has made a really good job of extremely indifferent material and Song of the Si 
has a swing about it that is reminiscent of the best revue in London, Clowns in Clow 

Sir Nigel Playfair’s production of She Stoops to Conquer gives that enchantin 
comedy almost at its best. The “almost” is due to a tiresome habit of endin: 
scenes to the accompaniment of incidental and irrelevant music. It is quite 
necessary, it drowns the words of the last few lines and it recalls the crude stag 
directions of the ’eighties and ’nineties, “Slow music to indicate danger ”, and so 0 
But apart from this, it is an admirable production in which the acting of Mr. Ha 
Petrie as Mr. Hardcastle is pre-eminent. Miss Renée de Vaux raged and stormed an 
wept with admirable fire, and Miss Marie Ney looked charming. Sir Nigel himsel: 
had the double courage to play Tony Lumpkin and to play it in an intermitt 
Manchester accent. . 

The opening play for the Old Vic.’s new season is Love’s Labour’s Lost. Th 
performance was rather patchy: the solemn fooling of Don Adriano (Mr. Jo 
Laurie), Holofernes (Mr. Percy Walsh) and Sir Nathaniel (Mr. Eric Adeney) was 
extremely good, and the interlude of the Nine Worthies and the concluding dance 
were jolly good fun. But the King of Navarre (Mr. Reyner Barton) and his three 
studious companions were very stilted and wooden ; and although Biron (Mri 
Wilfred Babbage) warmed up a little when he really got going, most of the lively 
verbal conceits and witty “‘ back-chat ” were delivered as if, like Viola on anothe: 
occasion, the King and his lords had been “ at great pains to con ” their speeches} 
One felt that at the end of each dialogue the actors were thinking “ ‘Thank God we’ve 
got through that one without going wrong!” Miss Adéle Dixon, as Rosaline, was 
easily the best of the women : the wooden attitude of mind of their lovers, Longaville 
and Dumain, seemed for the most part to have infected Maria and Katharine as well. 
The Princess of France (Miss Esmé Church) was often inaudible, but she looked 
charming enough to justify or at least to excuse the King for breaking his solemn oath 
so soon. Miss Rita Daniel sang delightfully and acted very Puckishly as Moth. 
The scenery and the dresses were admirable. 

FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS. 

Mr. Basil Dean is trying to form a permanent company of younger actors and 
actresses on the lines of the old Reandean company and is going to produce during 
the next few months Pickwick, a dramatization of Major P. C. Wren’s novel Beau 
Geste, the eleventh-century Chinese play The Circle of Chalk, and a revival of The 
Constant Nymph. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran is to produce, at an unspecified date, Mr. Sean O’Casey’s nev 


play, The Silver Tassie. A. G. MACDONELL 
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ARCHITECTURE 


THREE NEW LONDON BUILDINGS 


HEN I was in Norway the architects I met there one after another told me 
that in England we continue to design in the traditional manner. I 
made out that by this word they meant that we continued to clothe our 
: buildings with features and motives which belong by right of invention to 
generations that are passed, or to the people of other nations. It was in fact gently 
conveyed to me that there was nothing to be learned from contemporary English 
architecture. I felt a wave of indignation for my country, but I was unable from the 
general view of current architecture to justify it in this respect. It did not satisfy me at 
all that I could have retorted that they were not so much better off than we, that their 
ridiculous rejection of Swedish example instead of proving national independence 
indicated a childish jealousy of their sister nation. But it is not my purpose here to 
discuss Norwegian architecture. The suggestion underlying this reference to it is that 
the reader should for himself accept or reject, according to his prejudices or reasoning, 
the opinion of the Norwegians ; and he will not do ill if he visits the three buildings I 
am about to discuss and uses them as the factors on which to base his conclusion. 
North of the British Museum with its principal front facing southward to Keppel 
Street and with its two long sides rising from Gower and Mallet streets stands the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, now nearly finished, from the 
designs of Mr. Morley Horder. It is of Portland Stone and severe in character. In the 
choice of the manner of his design the architect was probably influenced by the 
proximity of his site to the British Museum and by the tone of the new and old Uni- 
_versity buildings further along Gower street. Whether this was the case or no, the 
chosen manner, forced a little hardly upon the form demanded by economic efficiency, 
has to some extent interfered with the desirable unity of the whole design. Academic 
_architectural form proudly compels appreciation of the Keppel Street front, for here 
the windowless top story gives the building the full dignity of the classic arrangement. 
The visitor to this building will certainly be impressed by this part of the work, and if 
he should stay to wonder what quality in this simple facade stirs his admiration, he. 
will discover that it derives from the play of the planes, from the position and weight 
of the cornice-bands, and from the carefully battered angles that show keen arrises. 
against the sky. But had the plan demanded here four superimposed ranges of win- 
dows, as it did along the flanking walls of the building the essential merit of this front 
would not have been possible in the chosen manner. The critically inclined will 
question whether our Norwegian friends could not go far to prove their case did they 
consider this building as typical of English architecture, for in truth traditional 
clothing does not suit well the utilitarian needs which, with inevitable force, display 
their different nature on the street faces of the long side walls. They would claim 
that unless it master the plan throughout, the monumental manner is apt to fit with 
discomfort the building to which it is applied. The clothes are worn in something the 
same way as they would be by a man dressed at the same time to attend a formal 
reception and to prove his fleetness in a race. The subtle and perceptive mind of our 
architect has shewn the skill we expect from it in devising the dress appropriate for 
such an occasion. To all but a few of his fellow guests the athlete, despite his double 
duty, will appear fittingly arrayed to grace the well-staged party. ‘The grand and 
formal company in which he moves will have small cause to question his presence at 
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The second building to which in this article I would draw attention is that really) 
important mass of Portland Stone which rises from Millbank to face the river! 
between Dean Stanley Street and Horseferry Road. Here Sir Frank Baines has given 
London and the United Chemical Industries a building in the traditional manner 
which with the County Hall, Somerset House, and the Houses of Parliament will 
influence permanently the scenery of the Thames in London. The giant building is} 
important, its money value alone must justify that adjective. But here that point of 
view is not our business. It is for us to consider it as architecture worthy or unworthy' 
to grace the Thames. é 

To see this building well, the interested spectator should stand on Lambeth Bridge. 
Thence with a view from the Palace of Westminster to the bridgehead he can see how 
far the neighbouring buildings there demanded of the architect his service to the 
traditional style. One after another, between the noble height of the Victoria Tower 
and this new building, rise structures of varied form where motives gleaned from books: 
or ancient architecture crowd the fronts as though by their number and variety 
they would prove the wealth and learning of those who ordered them to be. Sir 
Frank Baines, with vital force, has proved to the world his high organising power, but 
he has got to convince it that equally with that quality he possesses the sensitive mind 
of an artist. This new building stands clear, vigorous and orderly. It has a sort of 
bold affrontery, as though of inherited right it would command attention and respect. 
This architect hides under a determined and aggressive manner a personality that is 
yet kind and sympathetic. It is difficult for him to suffer fools gladly, he grudges the 
time that must be spent if this is done. And his building in like manner is big, generous 
and commanding, but it is not sensitively responsive to the quick play of fleeting sun- 
rays. It is imperial as Rome was imperial, rather than kingly as was the work of our 
Third Henry. 

It is an exercise pleasing to an architect at leisure to stand in front of such a build- 
ing and, accepting the main principles of the design, to wonder whether certain changes 
in the form would not have made more clear the material purpose of the whole. The 
architect of this building, should he by chance read this note, will forgive me if I 
expose the thoughts that passed across my mind as I considered it, standing beside 
the rusting ironwork that yet is strong enough to support the foot passengers who cross 
from Lambeth to Westminster. Sir Frank has built the semblance of a stone rock, 
windowed and arched though it is, on which to place a colonnade stolen from Pal- 
myra, Baalbec or Roman Damascus. As I looked at his building I asked myself 
whether the robust elegance of this pillared storey would not have gained an added 
beauty had it stood on a rock more sheer than the present be-corniced and balustraded 
wall-base. The Roman order of the pavilioned colonuade compels the wonder of 
the street ; but does not this shadowed gallery fall a little from grace as the eye reaches 
the central feature above the stand, the concrete flag pole. The roof is overlaid 
with ribbed stone, which, like the walls, was drawn from quarries within the sound 
of the grinding shingle of the Chesel beach. Nowhere in a modern building has such 
a roof been made, and did we not know that the architect who ordered it has fuller 
knowledge than most of the ageing qualities of stone, the wisdom of this choice might 
have been questioned. When the critic standing on Lambeth Bridge tires of his 
fancy rearrangements, he may sweep away the work before him and try to conjure 
in its place a palace to which even the Norwegian architects could not refer as proof 
of England’s timid preference for reshuffling the worn cards of the traditional pattern. 
It is easy in the recesses of one’s mind to build and unbuild such works and it is 
likely such shadowy workmanship profits none. 
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Yet for all this questioning I remember well how coming on this building for the 
first time, and it is my predominating feeling about it, I enjoyed a thrill to think 
that the Thames should bear on its banks another Hall or House of which London 
may be grandly proud. 

The third new building which I would especially advise those who enjoy good 
architecture to see, is that which has been built to house the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This building will be found on the street behind the old hall of this society 
in Vincent Square. No architect of Norway could here express even a gentle contempt 
for a lazy and too hackneyed vocabulary. The design is by Messrs. Eastman 
and Robertson. The building is undoubtedly fine, and I think it finely accords with 
the natural practice of construction which prevails to-day. We are so little used to 
such free use of ordinary builders’-yard methods that when they appear as they doin 
this case controlled by a competent designer we are apt to cry out ‘“‘ Modern ” as 
though that word stood for some futurist affectation. There is no affectation about 
this work. Indeed there is no part of it for which precedent cannot be quoted in 
everyday building. The great Hall is reminiscent of that for the post office at, I think, 
Utrecht. Six ferro-concrete arches or ribs of parabolic curve carry a concrete roof 
which rises in steps, the vertical wall of each step being glazed from end to end of the 
hall. The planning is excellent. The crush hall at the entrance and the ante-room 
above are both commodious and seemly. Together they form an admirable curving 
porch between the flat brick bays which rise tower-like to the parapet of the front. 
There are many things to be noticed and all give pleasure while none are eccentric 
or forced. The flush ply-built walnut and ebony doors of the small lecture room, the 
balcony thence to the hall, the lead decorated hoods over the entrances, the ventilating 
panels set with patterned brickwork in the side walls, the narrow stone margins of the 
windows of the front, the several planes of the brick wall faces, the finish of the naked 
concrete and the well selected brick of the wall faces within and without are all good. 
To some extent a building, like the fashions of dresses seen in old photographs, is apt 
to look old when the fashion has passed, but it is of the nature of a building that it has 
permanence and must therefore, if it is good, be so designed that it will serve its purpose 
so well that on growing out-of-date its virtue does not lessen. In this respect too, will 
the New Horticultural Hall outlive passing criticism. The Society is certainly to be 
congratulated on the choice of the architects they have employed. 

A. R. POWYS 
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CAN ART BE TAUGHT? MISS MARION RICHARDSON’S METHOD 


a N Pastel drawing colouring harmoniously treated, the reflected light well 
observed and the cast shadows cleverly lost in the background.” ‘This passage 
in a report by the Royal Drawing Society on the work of a provincial school is 

é the kind of thing which reinforces scepticism about the teaching of art. For one 

knows that the students who lost those cast shadows are almost certainly the worse for 

their training. They have learnt clever tricks, but scarcely how to express themselves 
pictorially. But can this be taught ? ; 

The most plausible answer which has been given to this apparently simple question 
relies upon a rigid distinction between self-expression and technical accomplishment. 
The answer to the actual question is a direct negation, but it is qualified by the rider 
that technical accomplishment can be taught. You cannot, it is said, teach genius, 
but you can teach how to draw and how to paint. Such teaching is in the nature of 
five-finger exercises: it loosens the fingers and increases control so that, when 
inspiration is behind them, they can be easily manipulated. This explanation, which 
I have heard attributed to one of the greatest authorities in this country on the 
teaching of art, reveals weakness upon examination. For besides exercising manual 
dexterity the student is also drawing or painting a certain object in a certain way and 
he may find later that the procedure which he has been taught to follow is a hindrance 
rather than an assistance to self-expression. History shows that this has in fact been 
the experience of students who have subsequently become famous painters. And the 
kind of art training which they underwent has naturally fallen into disrepute : only to 
be succeeded by a revised method based on a more fashionable style. Even the Slade 
School of Art in London which has been the training-ground of most of the leading 
English artists of to-day, has not been immune from stringent criticism. It is alleged 
that it teaches only the drawing methods of the Renaissance and that it is of little use 
for painting. But then the influence at Westminster of Mr. Sickert, who is par 
excellence a modern painter, simply led to the production of minor imitators of 
Sickert ! 

So the armchair theorist sits back satisfied with the conclusion that it is a bourgeois 
illusion to suppose that art can be taught. He may, of course, himself be an accom- 
plished artist (they are often most rigorous armchair theorists) and in that event one 
listens with silent respect : but if he is not, one is tempted to ask him to try a little 
painting. Interest in pictures naturally leads us to see pictures occasionally in nature 
and it is amusing to attempt to put something of this on to canvas. Immediately his 
difficulties will begin and he will be strongly tempted to ask all manner of questions 
as to method. Little things like perspective, of course, will not prove altogether plain- 
sailing : for, even if it is believed (and probably rightly) that scientific perspective is 
unnecessary and that it is only necessary to draw the shape as one sees it, the amateur 
will experience as great a difficulty in doing this simple thing as the primitives. And 
his tones will not come right and his masses and shapes will be lost in a maze of 
wriggling details and finally he will forget what he originally intended to paint in the 
terrible effort to transcribe anything on to canvas. This he will be sorely tempted to 
make a thorough investigation into methods and to study many hitherto despised 
manuals on the subject. 

Or alternatively put to him the concrete case of some infant prodigy whom fond 
parents propose to allow to become an artist. The parents are anxious to know how to 
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set about it : how to arrange for the proper training. Dare he advise no action at all ; 
just letting the child work out its own salvation, unguided even by competent criticism 
which is itself a kind of teaching ? He would be a rash man who did so, for the 
natural thing when faced with the complexities and risks of a concrete case is to throw 
speculative theory to the wind and to follow the usage of centuries. All through the 
ages young artists have been apprenticed to older artists, going either to their work- 
shops or their schools, and there, with or without the master’s aid, they have gradu- 
ally discovered their own artistic characters. Probably he will be cautious and advise 
the best art school known to him with the reflection that if art cannot be taught it 
can at any rate be studied and struggled with. 

_ That undoubtedly is a half-truth, but it leaves one as unsatisfied as does the dis- 
tinction between self-expression and technique. It is clearly not merely technique that 
is taught or acquired at school and surely guidance of some kind does assist even the 
self-willed genius. 

So far from supporting the purely negative attitude which has largely arisen in re- 
action against academic teaching by rote, the latest movement in art teaching is very 
ambitious and fundamental in its aims. The results of this new and highly intelligent 
teaching, of which the principal exponent is Miss Marion Richardson of Dudley 
High School fame, have been made widely known through exhibitions of the work of 
pupils. So far as I am aware there has been no explicit statement of theory and any 
deductions which may be drawn from the exhibits are subject to correction and are 
certainly not authoritative. But the exhibits do invite certain inferences as to the 
‘method of teaching which has been followed. Although varying widely in treatment 
and subject they possess definite features in common. It is obvious, for instance, that 
emphasis has been laid on design and on imaginative realisation of the whole rather 
than accuracy of detail and there is no suggestion of a methodical losing of shadows in 
the background. The pupils are children and taking this fact into account their work 
is very remarkable. Something must no doubt be put down to the magnetic powers of 
the teacher ; but this has not had the customary effect of uniformity of style. The 
method followed is obviously one of evocation and not of imposition and the aim is to 
secure a record of imagined experience rather than a correct drawing of an imposed 
model. The starting point is the child’s aesthetic experience, or, to put it more simply, 
a natural delight in colour and shapes and visual scenes and not imitative technique 
and the teaching lies in the disengaging and encouragement of this experience in each 
individual case. No doubt great stress is laid on design and composition and this is all 
to the good, especially with young children who have a keen sense of symmetry and 
decoration. This natural aptitude for design is seen most conspicuously in the purely 
decorative work done by the pupils which is extraordinarily attractive. Perhaps the 
most telling commendation of these patterns is the fact that some of them have been 
purchased by manufacturers. rs ; 

The foregoing merely gives an impression gathered from the exhibited work and is 
entirely “ unofficial.” It seems to me that the success of this kind of teaching is 
undoubted so far as it goes. But what does it lead to ? When the pupils mature and 
grow out of their primitive sensibility will they be able to express their mature ex- 
perience with equal vividness ? Or will they not then be compelled to do some hard 
spade work and to learn “how to draw”? That is the doubt which assails one after 
visiting Miss Richardson’s interesting exhibitions : and here again I have no official 
answer. But the answer might well be on the following lines. As maturer interests 
develop and aesthetic observation increases, the need will naturally arise for greater 
complexity and plasticity of drawing, and if there is a real interest in human figures all 
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aspects of the figure will be closely studied : but the starting point must be aesthetic 
interest. Thus individuality will be preserved and the drawings will not show all the 
same class-room monotony. Probably, however, the older the pupil the more imita- 
tive will the work tend to be: imitative not of reality, but of some classical master. 
And that surely is as it should be. For no artist should or need start entirely de novo, 
and there is a great deal to be learnt from some classic or other. Preference will be 
shown for different artists and periods of art and for this reason the study of art 
history should cover a wide range and no particular style should be specially favoured 
by the teacher. But art history should be an important element in the training, and by 
that is meant not names or dates—they could be omitted altogether—but visits to 
galleries and reproductions. Of course it could scarcely be expected that more than 
one or two pupils would go further than good scholarship and it would indeed be very 
inconvenient if the world were peopled with artists. One of the interesting and be- 
wildering points about Miss Richardson’s teaching is that she is able to discover so 
much lurking creative power in the ordinary pupil. 

So convinced are many people as to the possibilities of art education that they are 
anxious that it should be given a more important place in the school curriculum and 
that it should be admitted as a subject for a University degree. The underlying 
assumption is that art would be honoured and promoted. The school and university 
authorities would certainly be honoured with a very serious trust, but the cause of 
art might suffer. In the preface to the second volume of the interesting outline 
history of art which Messrs. Batsford are publishing, Mr. Allan Seaby, who is 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Reading, strongly urges the introduction 
of a Fine Arts degree. It is not altogether clear whether Mr. Seaby has in mind a 
degree for the practice of some branch of art or for the historical study of art, but it is 
possible that he desires to combine the two. There is more to be said for the inclusion, 
say in the “‘ Greats ” course at Oxford, of art history than in favour of the assimilation 
of the practical teaching of art with the present University procedure. So far as 
Pictorial art is concerned intending artists will not be helped in any way by the giving 
of degrees. You cannot discover any kind of genius by examination. Other branches 
of the Fine Arts may give scope for a certain amount of examination on technical 
matters, for instance, architecture, which already has its own degrees. On the whole 
it may be said that the education authorities might well study methods of art education 
with a view to applying them to other subjects, but they should certainly not con- 
template applying their own dubious system to art. 

It is different with the history and theory of art : although here too it is necessary 
to lay stress on the fact that what is desired is to cultivate taste and not to increase 
knowledge of facts or test ability for cramming. The examination system is scarcely 
calculated to promote or gauge taste and the university authorities are not themselves 
very richly endowed with that faculty. Look at the portraits they commission, the 
new buildings they erect, the decorations of the undergraduates’ rooms ! 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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TWO DAYS. Wufku. By Srasajov. Privately shown by Derussa, Berlin. 
THE VILLAGE OF SIN. Sovkino. By PREoBRASHENAKASAJA. Capitol, Berlin. 
LOOPING THE LOOP. Ufa. By Rosison. Universum, Berlin. 

EXILED (HEIMWER). Terra. By RIGHELLI. Colisée, Paris. 

STEAMBOAT BILL, JR. Allied Artists. By Reisner. New Gallery, London. 
THE TRAIL OF ’98. Metro-Goldwyn. By Brown. Tivoli, London. 

THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. Universal. By Lent. Rialto, London. 
CHAPEAU DE PAILLE D’ITALIE. Albatross. By Cram. Piccadilly, Berlin. 


SIRENE DES TROPIQUES. Centrale Cinématographique. By NaTanson. Royal 
Biarritz. 


HESE pictures represent the latest and most representative film effort of Russia, 
Germany, America and France. Three—Exiled, The Man Who Laughs and 
Siréne des Tropiques—are not so very recent, but are included for reasons I will specify 
later. The two Russian ones were, with the exception of Pudowkin’s film on the human 
brain, the latest through from Moscow when I was in Berlin. 
That is one of the reasons why I was in Berlin. It is not sheer ‘‘ unpatriotism ”’ (as 
I am told) that makes me “ neglect ” (as I am accused) native productions—I have 
indeed sat through many during the last week—but I am concerned not with the film 
industry, fascinating as its almost unbelievable workings may be, but with the film, 
and preferably with the future of the film. It is natural, therefore, to go to Berlin 
whenever possible. Germany has had not only the financial but also the artistic 
cuteness to buy the Russian films and distribute them. She buys them sometimes at 
unfairly low prices, so anxious are the Soviet for their films to have an outlet, but she 
DOES buy them, and through her other countries buy them (The Village of Sin is 
at this moment, I believe, in London), and she shows them herself, not in small 
houses but in the big cinemas. Russian films, in spirit and technique are, it is well 
known, about twenty years ahead of any others. Since these are to be seen in Berlin 
more than anywhere, since Berlin is in constant touch with Russia and it is both easier 
and quicker to get films shown to one there than in London or Paris, there are thus 
many business visitors. They also, naturally, see German films. As I said, Germany 
is cute, Berlin is alive, and that is another reason for going there. There is a film- 
consciousness, due to seeing the best films. People go to movies not to sleep or fill up 
time—I am talking generally—but alertly. Their brains are not shut off simultane- 
ously with the lights. You cannot enter a Berlin cinema without at once feeling that 
the standard of appreciation is higher than at home, wherever that may be. It is 
pleasanter, too, going to Berlin cinemas. They are built for pictures : they belong 
to the age which takes pictures seriously. Lines and colours are in harmony with the 
state of mind apprehensive of, or induced by, a good movie. Readers following new 
architecture would be interested in the photographs of Berlin’s newest palast in The 
Cinema for September 12, an issue which also contains interesting illustrations of the 
Ufa studios at Babelsburg. 
40 
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So there is activity in Germany. One can, this week, see new works by Pabst, 
Dupont, Pommer, Lamprecht, Eichberg ; and Grune’s latest film, The Marquts' 
D’Eon, with Dene Morel, an English actor, in a leading part, is opening at the Capitol... 
Two British films are still on, Moulin Rouge and The Battles of the Coronel and Falk- - 
land Islands, the latter in its sixth week. Davzn is still forbidden, but is widely admired | 
and I was continually having it offered to me, as a great treat, for a private viewing. 

It is the Russian films, however, that mean the most. Two Days and The Village o, | 
Sin are works of sheer beauty, dramas of nobility and seriousness, re-created with all | 
the best of which the cinema is at present capable. They have form, they have feeling, , 
but, more important, they each refuse to accept conventional characterisation, but : 
deal with each case as it arises as if it arose for the first time ; as indeed anything does : 
when it is felt and analysed and handled by a brain inspired by imagination. It is here : 
that the works of the age are to be seen, and the sooner they are seen the more works | 
like them there will be and less dissatisfaction with the age, the most exciting since 
Elizabeth. 

A caretaker is left in charge of a mansion when the family flees. This is the first of | 
the Two Days. He buries the family plate and when the son loses his parents at the 
station and comes clamouring, by night, at the gate, he takes him in. Later that 
night Bolsheviks arrive, headed by his own “ renegade ” son. He is forced to take 
them in also. By the howling of a dog whose puppy is buried near, they find the plate 
and go off with it. The little boy, no longer grateful, is furious and when, on the 
second day, Russian Whites arrive, he denounces his rescuer, whose son is then 
arrested and hanged. Loyalty to his chiefs has been betrayed by them ; his own son, 
whom he had spurned, is dead—the caretaker sets fire to the house while the soldiers 
and the boy lie sleeping, and the film ends with him clutching at the feet of his son, 
who swings from the tree beneath which the plate was buried, two days ago. This is 
the barest of outlines, it can do no justice to the implicit nobility of the old man or to 
the fine psychology of both sons. 

The second film is directed by a woman and concerns woman’s problems. A father 
makes his son marry a girl he himself desires and when the son is at the front, he 
takes advantage of his absence. The village connives. But it does not connive at his 
daughter who, forbidden to marry the man she wants, has gone to live with him. She 
is outcast. When the son returns, the village fly at him. “‘ See what has happened, see 
what kind of a girl you married ! O, the scandal ! the family dishonour ! “ He, con-_ 
ventionally, takes them at their word ; he always had. The girl, equally conventional, 
explains nothing, but goes out to drown herself. Her corpse is recovered and as they 
are sitting round it, the sister enters. She takes the child to a home she has been instru- 
mental in building, and turns to say, “‘ if you would know the guilty one, ask your 
father.” That is the moral, much the same as the concluding page of J. B. Bury’s 
History of Freedom of Thought, and that is what this woman director is at. It must be 
remembered that these films are meant to be sent round the villages, otherwise isolated 
from centres of progress. Preobrashenaksaja seeks, though all that description can do is 
hopelessly to blunt the fineness of her work, to say : “Get out of your rut. The sin was 
in the village. It is time to consider. Don’t live according to rules that have no bear- 
ing on present conditions,” and she says it with a story most fitted to village under- 
standing. Lest the fact that the film has a purpose should frighten people, it should be 
said that no film is released in Russia unless all concerned in its making are satisfied 
with its artistic merits. 

After these, it is a little depressing to see Dr. Robison using good technique, and 
Herr Hoffmann good camera-work, on the old conventional story of the bleeding 
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heart beneath the clown’s white paint. Looping the Loop is a good enough film, with 
the main interest the advance of Krauss, that already fine actor, who here gives his 
_ best performance, and Jenny Jugo, who has become quite surprisingly subtle. Exiled 
treats of the Russian revolution from the White side, and the life as led by the emigrés 
living, on the sale of their jewels, in Parisian pensions, and weeping at Russian folk- 
songs (that familiar one !) unfortunately sends one over to the other side. In this, the 
middle part, the film goes off, but for the rest it is interesting and exceptional. It 
shows the influence of the Russian masters both in the opening sequences, and in the 
treatment of the characters. Mady Christians is good in one of her too-rare good films, 
and Hans Jacoby has designed sets which have great effect. There is also a very lovely 
landscape, for which alone the film should be seen. It is one of the most beautiful in 
cinema, and was reproduced by me in Drawing and Design for March. 

Buster Keaton’s new film is one of his best, not only satirical but full of direct 
humour. It tells, if you look at it seriously, the story of a son who refuses to conform 
to his father’s ideas of what a man should be, and wins through on his own lines. 
Taken at surface value, it is the career of an undergraduate who proves he is not the 
fool he looks, while making people accept those looks. Buster Keaton, in his own way, 
is, of course, as progressive and constructive as a Russian, and in films of this sort 
America reaches to the best she can do. The Trail of ’98 seems to me almost the worst 
_ she can do. It is pretentious, slow, miscast and full of clichés in trick, technique, 
caption and characterisation. As a gold-rush film it misses the mark because the 
thrills are too far between. But it probably makes those who like thrillers think they 
_ are getting something “ highbrow,” for it is filling the Tivoli. I mention The Man who 
Laughs because by the side of the new use of landscape by the Germans and Russians 
_—the French have always employed it—it may be dismissed as false, “‘ just studio.” 
But Herr Leni belongs to the German school which, to quote M. Cassou, has created 
“Ja féérie moderne, féérie de studio, . . . féérie de laboratoire.’’ Looked at in this 
light, the atmosphere, if not the realisation of the story, represents an achievement to 
be chronicled and Mary Philbin’s hands after all, atone for the excess of back-lit 
Pickford curls. 

René Clair is to my mind one of the hopes of the real French cinema, though I 
believe he is “‘ out of the movement ” by this time. I enjoyed his Paris Qui Dort, and 
I enjoyed Chapeau de Paille more. The film, with its underlying irony, is extremely 
funny, sparkling with the best French grace. It is well conceived, the nineteenth- 
century atmosphere is excellent, and Olga Tschechowa is delightful as the owner of 
the hat. The movements of Josephine Baker, lithe, quick, and graceful come out 
better in Siréne des Tropiques than I had hoped, but even more of a revelation are 
her gift for mime, and her very cinematic sense of humour. Her part was actually 
increased in this film and I hope, when her make-up is more regulated, that her films 
will also increase. She would ‘‘ Movie-tone ” well, if one may enter those wild fields. 
Her records are not good, but then French records aren’t. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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PORTER 


THE HEART’S JOURNEY. By Srecrriep Sassoon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
TRIFORIUM. By Suerarp Vines. Cobden-Sanderson. 55. 

THE SILVER CAT, AND OTHER POEMS. By Humpert Wo re. Benn. 63s. 
THE WAYZGOOSE : A South African Satire. By Roy CAMPBELL. Cape. 5s. 


N his Satirical Poems Mr. Sassoon depicts himself more than once as waiting for 
Tin. inspired fit with lifted pencil, in a place deliberately marked down. Probably — 
in these instances this was a technical device imposed, for the sake of intimacy, on a | 
happy riot of technique—like Jan van Eyck’s curved mirror in the National Gallery | 
picture. For there is no poet writing to whom poems more obviously “ happen. 
Certainly what moves the reader first in The Heart’s Journey is its throbbing authen- 
ticity. Although one ought to keep to literary values, I should say that it is the book of a | 
satirist who regrets his satire, who loves mankind and is sorry to have struck out in | 
his love. This is the closing stanza of the first poem in the book : 


Soul, be my song ; return arrayed in white ; 

Lead home the loves that I have wronged and slain ; 
Bring back the summer dawns that banished night 
With distant-warbling bird-notes after rain . . . 
Time’s way-worn traveller I. And you, O song, 

O soul, my Paradise laid waste so long. 


That is much the mood of one of the earliest of Mr. Sassoon’s Selected Poems. 

So far he has produced, with a curious, almost rhythmical alternation, some of the: 
best satire of the age, many beautiful and meditative poems very far removed from: 
satire, and some of the finest examples, since Henry Vaughan, of that white, aerial! 
kind of verse which seems possible only to the English language. There are few poems: 
here which have not something of this translucent quality. For example, this closes: 
a poem on the thought of death : 


For though the end be night, 
This wonder and this white 
Astonishment of sight 

Makes hours of magic shine ; 
And heaven’s a blaze and bloom 
Of transience and divine 
Inheritance of doom. 


Mr. Sassoon once took his symbolic notebook and pencil into an hotel-de-luxe.. 
Mr. Vines also deals with an institution of the sort in a poem which has externally’ 
something of Mr. Sassoon’s satirical manner although underneath there is none of 
his passionate dissatisfaction : 

Bring here new rackets and amours, 

Bring glistening trunks, cubed blackamoors, 

Or tanned as those fierce Indies they have touched, 

Garish with labels, or deflowered and smutched 
By derricks ; bale and fardel, thrust on this 
All-suffering wood-cinctured oasis. 

With them bring credit ; currency purveys 
Gemmed ropes of hours, diadems of days. 
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Passion would have tightened such a loose, unhelpful epithet as ‘‘ wood-cinctured.” 
However, Mr. Vines neither loves nor hates, but is just vividly interested. He holds 
that things are all wrong, but he has no hope that they are to be righted either by 
prayer or the lash. He pins his faith, on the whole, to a cosmic catastrophe which 
he inclines to expect will take the form of conflagration, and so atone in beauty, as 
well as in finality, for the previous sorrows of the universe. 

_In this mood of mild despair, he retains one belief. He believes that there is still 
time to impart a little verbal interest to poetry, which he considers (in a preface) has 
fallen on bare and niggardly days ; and he contributes to the good work himself by 
loading his every rift with ore, and making all manner of erudite references to litera- 
ture, philosophy and myth. Nevertheless, when the reader has succeeded in thread- 
ing his way among these obstructions he finds that there is invariably a real poem 
hidden in each tangle. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s book is beautiful, like the subject of its title-poem, with a 
cold, calculated and rather irritating beauty : 


What is the world but a guess and a blending 

of what was never with that which has an ending ? 
The waves—those crumpled lions—are but a shadow 
of motion in the green mind, sky’s loamy meadow 

is with the punctual gold of vision starry, 

and on her shoulders slim a dream must carry 
—Atlas—the weight of the world’s loveliness. 


That is a fair specimen, although perhaps it is dragged a little below average by the 
last line. Throughout the book a fine, keen, verbal power “ races ” for lack of matter. 
What it might produce, given an adequate load, is seen only momentarily, as in the 
little picture which is made to stand for Pekin : 


the yellow dotards, peering, gage 
the leap of crickets in a cage. 


Mr. Campbell imagines his South African critics, and those of his friends, gathered 
together in a position strategically insecure, and proceeds to “‘ go through ” them 
with verbal fire and sword, issuing occasional challenges for a more material settlement 
to the worst offenders. In a comparatively gentle passage he describes the hostile 
newspaper articles lying about in the open air, subject to the visitation of “ blue- 
bottles unabashed ” by the arguments displayed : 


They link the missing parts with greasy spoor 

And prepositions to the verb restore. 

Through mixing metaphors, still unperplexed, 
Between colliding arguments, unvexed, 

They weave their tracks, their hieroglyphs they score, 
And leave it less a muddle than before ! 

But one poor cockroach halts with doleful mien, 
Caught by ‘‘ Vermilion’s ”’ catchy style between 

Two sentences of labyrinthine gyre, 

And seems the way of exit to inquire. 


All the same, a man who can write like that ought not to be writing about critics. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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CHILDREN OF THE PEACE. By Barsara GooLDEN. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
IN THE BEGINNING. By Norman Douctas. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE COMING OF THE LORD. By Saray GERTRUDE MILLIN. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
HELL AND THE DUCHESS. By C. A. NicHoLson. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. ; 
SPIDER BOY. By Cart von VECHTEN. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF DETECTION, MYSTERY AND HORROR. 
Edited by Dorotuy L. Sayers. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


ISS BARBARA GOOLDEN is a novelist who, so far as talent is concerned, is 

“all dressed up and no place to go.” She tells a story deftly, she can give life 
to a character with one flick of her finger, and her dialogue is lively and amusing. But 
she has no story in particular to tell, she leaves one with an impression that she cares 
very little for any of her characters, and her dialogue is mostly about nothing. I sus- 
pect that she herself is uneasy about this lack of directness in her work, since she 
adopts awkward means of hinting at significances which, even with the help of the 
hints, I really cannot discover. In her last book she brought a bright and lively but 
meandering narrative to rest at last in the opening of the General Strike, an episode 
which she endeavoured (in vain) to invest with as much solemnity as novelists ten 
or twelve years ago used in describing the outbreak of war. Now, by her title, she 
evidently wishes to persuade us that she has made a study of a particular social 
phenomenon. She has, in reality, done nothing of the sort. It is doubtful whether 
any such phenomenon in fact exists. If it does, her persons are not in their essence 
manifestations of it. They would have been much the same, though in superficial 
ways they would have differently shown their peculiarities if they had lived in the 
decade before August, 1914. There were Bertie Mabys before the war, uneasily 
anxious to be against the majority. There were Rona Silverwoods, women proclaim- 
ing the independence of women on the strength of a family allowance. There were 
Dinahs, normal young women to whom an appearance of culture and an affectation 
of subtlety appealed as sex-weapons but not to the exclusion of the universal type of 
armament. In fact, Miss Goolden chooses rather conventional types for her stories. 
She has, however, a vivifying touch which always makes them freshly interesting and 
she writes without affectation and without apparent effort. She has also a gift of 
scene and knows how to make a purely pictorial incident take a satisfying place in her 
composition without any explicit statement of its purpose there. She brings this book 
(which is, apparently, to have a sequel) to at any rate a temporary close by a brilliant 
description of a cabaret-scene in a London restaurant, After closing the book one may 
wonder coldly precisely what to the purpose has been said in these last few pages, but, 
though this speculation reaches no end, one is left still with the impression that the 
story has had a comely rounding-off. Yes—Miss Goolden has all the talents, or almost 
all of them, and she may some day stumble on a use to which she can put them. 

It is no use, I suppose, complaining that Mr. Norman Douglas does not give us 
another South Wind. Little in his earlier work foreshadowed that masterpiece, little 
in his subsequent work has reminded us of it. One can only suppose that some 
emotional experience, profound or trifling, obscure or obvious, occurred at the right 
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moment to crystallise all his latent genius in perfection. The present book, like its 
immediate predecessor They Went, is evidently the work of a man who occasionally 
likes exercising his imagination with a pen in hand, as many of us like now and then 
to improvise stories for not too critical children. I am not to be persuaded that Mr. 
Douglas has lavished any great amount of mental power on this work or that he means 
by it anything in particular or that at any given point he had more than the haziest 
idea of what would be happening fifty pages ahead. It is a rambling improvisation, 
and the most that can be said of it is that it allows the reader to share some of the 
pleasure that the author has presumably derived from it. There is nothing particularly 
new in the conception of an Olympus-ful of divinities despising humanity and yet 
sharing its weaknesses. There is some laziness of the imagination in representing at 
one moment a town abased in fear before the caprices of its patron-goddess and at the 
next the goddess desolate because her worshippers disapprove one of her lapses and 
turn her out. There is something a little revealing in the way in which, whenever the 
story flags, Mr. Douglas introduces a description of humorously gigantic sexual 
excesses, evidently to whip up interest, perhaps the reader’s, but much more probably 
his own. Mr. Douglas’s admirers will read the book with pleasure because there is 
much in it that is characteristic, but they will find in it nothing more enlivening than 
reminders of its author at his best. 

Some of Mrs. Nicholson’s previous novels (and I find rather to my surprise that 
she has written at least eight, and apparently more) have shown so much promise 
that Hell and the Duchess comes with a distinct shock of disappointment. Its plot is 
shockingly involved. The machinery by which the illegitimate child of the Duchess 
de Trigues and her lover, Brian O’Dare, comes into the custody of Sophia Vossidge 
left me at first bewildered and then, when it was more or less explained, firmly im- 
credulous. The subsequent career of the Duchess, as courtesan and mother, had ne 
more reassuring effect. She claims her daughter, purposing to marry her to the 
legitimatised son of the Duke by one of his mistresses. Jacques, however, wishes te 
marry the Duchess herself, and Claire has contracted an engagement with a child- 
hood’s friend, the son of an English Canon. In pursuance of a design thus made 
difficult of accomplishment, the Duchess arranges for Claire’s birthday one of the 
celebrations of the Société des Fétes Occasionales, of which she is a leading spirit. 
This, beginning with a display of miscellaneous nudities, culminates in the exhibition 
of the Duchess herself as a tableau vivant representing Madame deMaintenon leaving 
her bath. What she intended to effect by this Heaven only knows and Mrs. Nichol- 
son does not explain. She may have hoped to drive Claire from the shock into the 
arms of Jacques, but it is much more probable that a girl of seventeen, brought up in 
England and still regarding France as a rather alarming foreign country, would rather 
have been driven irrevocably to her English friends and, more especially, to her 
English fiancé. The Duchess’s creator, however, is kinder to her plans than the nor- 
mal workings of Providence could have been and Claire puts an end to a riot of 
unlikelinesses by marrying Jacques, as desired. ‘The kindest thing I can find to say of 
the whole farrago is that Mrs. Nicholson is unaccountably playing the fool with a 
proved gift for telling a story. 

Mr. van Vechten plays the fool of set purpose and with great success. ‘The shy 
author overcome by his own popularity is not a new figure, but he is always a good 
joke when he is deftly handled and there could be no better setting for him than 
Hollywood. Ambrose Deacon is kidnapped by a film star who uses, not physical, but 
moral force, and his subsequent adventures are, without exception, in the highest 
degree diverting. He becomes responsible for a scenario and he marries a future star 
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—not his kidnapper, but a lady with equal or superior strength of purpose. ‘Through- 
out all his adventures he sails like a small helpless boat before a gay high wind of 
utter absurdity. How much Mr. van Vechten exaggerates I do not know : he leaves 
me with the impression that it is not as much as one might at first suppose. He 
certainly keeps his comedy as captivating of the mind as it is amusing. — 

There are two points to be noticed about the collection which Miss Sayers has 
edited. One is its rich variety, the other is the exceedingly interesting introduction 
she has written for it. A great deal has been written in recent years about the detective 
story but nothing, I think, so full or so well thought out as this. Miss Sayers has 
surveyed the whole field with an observant eye and an analytic mind. Her grasp of the 
various problems involved may be exemplified by one paragraph : 


The mystery-monger’s principal difficulty is that of varying his surprises. ““ You know 
’ my methods, Watson,” says the detective, and it is only too painfully true. The beauty of 
Watson was, of course, that. after thirty years he still did not know Holmes’s methods ; 
but the average reader is sharper-witted. After reading half-a-dozen stories by one author, 
he is sufficiently advanced in Dupin’s psychological method to see with the author’s eyes. 
He knows that, when Mr. Austin Freeman drowns somebody in a pond full of water- 
snails, there will be something odd and localised about those snails ; he knows that, when 
one of Mr. Wills Crofts’s characters has a cast-iron alibi, the alibi will turn out to have 
holes in it ; he knows that if Father Knox casts suspicion on a Papist, the Papist will turn 
out to be innocent ; instead of detecting the murderer, he is engaged in detecting the 
writer. ‘That is why he gets the impression that the writer’s later books are seldom or 
never “‘ up to” his earlier efforts. He has become married to the writer’s muse, and 
marriage has destroyed the mystery. 
It would be as easy, of course, to pick holes in Miss Sayers’s selection as it is for Mr. 
Wills Croft to unmask the alibis of his criminals. One would have liked more than one 
adventure of Sherlock Holmes and, in any case, I am far from sure that the Adventure 
of the Priory School is the best that could have been chosen. Mr. Austin Freeman 
might have been better represented by one of those stories, rightly praised by Miss 
Sayers, in which he discloses the whole secret of the crime at the outset and then 
describes the process of detection. I miss one of the earliest of Holmes’s large progeny, 
Martin Jago, and I think Miss Sayers might have given us some exploit of her own 
Lord Peter Winsey. But, in reviewing anthologies, one must always remember that 
tastes differ, including the tastes of authors for being anthologised. The matter of 
taste becomes even more important when one comes to the stories of horror which 
make up the second half of the volume. Of these I can say only that my flesh did not 
crawl as I hoped it would. But both parts of the book contain some excellent and un- 
expected discoveries, and the whole is so remarkable an assortment at the price that 
even the smallest and most friendly criticism seems ungracious. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


SHAKESPEARE: TRUTH AND TRADITION. By Dr. JounS. Smarr. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, JONSON, AND WILKINS AS BORROWERS. A Study in 
Elizabethan Dramatic Origins and Imitations. By Percy ALLEN. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUPERT BROOKE. By Maurice Browne. A. Greene 
(Chicago). Limited Edition. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Vernon L. PaRRINGTON. 
Two Volumes : Harcourt Brace (New York). $8. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON CHAPBOOKS. Various Authors. Edited 
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OMMON sense, rarest of virtues, is the salvation of criticism. The fantastic, 

the perverse, the bold, the minute criticism, each kind, I suppose, has a sudden, 
brief attraction, but the criticism based on common sense, the criticism of Johnson 
and Leslie Stephen, has a validity as well as an attraction, being prizable for what it is 
as well as forits author’s sake. Of this kind is the late Dr. Smart’s Shakespeare : Truth 
and Tradition. Formally it is unfinished, but essentially it is complete. To some peo- 
ple, his argument that Shakepeare was Shakespeare and, in the main, the author of 
the plays attributed to him, may be superfluous ; granted genius, they will see nothing 
impossible in the miracles of genius. But there are others, too clever to believe any- 
thing so simple, who may need Dr. Smart’s patient and acute demonstration ;_ they 
may even smile to cover their confusion, on reading the chapter headed, ‘‘ The 
Strange Conspiracy,” and finding how humour quietly chuckles beneath common- 
sense. In this chapter is shown the preposterous difficulty of such a conspiracy as 
must have been attempted if, in the acting and printing of the plays, Shakespeare’s 
authorship was to be pretended and Bacon’s or a great Unknown’s concealed. Dr. 
Smart’s argument is more coherent than a plot by Mr. Edgar Wallace, and at least as 
captivating to follow. 

Mr. Percy Allen takes up another familiar theme, and here too there is good reason, 
for he develops the familiar in his own way and out of his experience as a dramatic 
critic. As Professor Cowl says with perfect justice, Mr. Allen “‘ has endeavoured to 
establish points of contact and connecting links between play and play, thus 
strengthening our sense of the unity of Elizabethan drama as the product of a group 
of craftsmen.’ And watching Shakespeare and reading others, and concluding that 
there never was such universal ‘‘ borrowing ”’ of ideas and phrases as prevailed among 
the group, he is driven to tracking the pilferers. Thus he concludes that Shakespeare 
drew the main plot of A Midsummer Night’s Dream from Titus Andronicus, and the 
clown episodes from Love’s Labour’s Lost. But to steal from oneself is innocent— 
happy the poet who is not guilty of this involuntary peculation | Mr. Allen goes 
farther and traces Jonson in his plundering of Twelfth Night, for the decking of Every 
Man out of his Humour, and again for Eptcene. He even seeks to lend plausibility toa 
theory that Pericles wasn’t Shakespeare’s at all, but was written by a George Wilkins 
who had published a romance in prose, The Painful Adventures of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre. A dexterous critic, as well as “‘ a dexterous plagiarist,” may do anything, as 
Mr. Allen reminds us. He has a keen eye for textual similarities, and his book shows 
at any rate the value of intelligence applied zestfully to problems of scholarship, and 
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further, suggests the extent to which community drama, as we should now call it in 
our cheerful vulgarity, was practised by hurried and unscrupulous dramatists of 
Shakespeare’s day. a ; 

Mr. Maurice Browne in Recollections of Rupert Brooke is writing as one might 
write of a Shakespearean character, as Pater wrote of Richard II. ““ When twenty- 
first-century realists try to disentangle the man from the myth in the ‘ Brooke Legend,’ 
as it is already called, they will be attempting a difficult task : the man was the myth. 
To the height of this argument Mr. Browne stretches many letters, recollections and 
impressions of Rubert Brooke. How exactly, how natively the letters match the 
poems : 

Come over and fight when you get bored with the theatre. England’s slowly waking, 
and purging herself of evil things. It’s rather a wonderful sight. 

I’ve to stay here training another two months or three: longer than I expected : 
because, although we’re ready for Active Service, the rest of the Division isn’t, and we 
must wait for it. The Camp lies between Eastbury House, where George Bubb Dod- 
dington lived, and Badbury Rings, where Arthur defeated the Saxons. And on the 
chalk down where our huts are, was a Roman camp once, and a Celtic, before that, and 
before that, an Iberian—And we march through thousand year old English villages. 
England! England ! I’m very happy. Love to you both. 

Rupert. 
“ Myths ” that are thus rooted will not soon hush or die. It is a pity that a fence has 
been put round Mr. Browne’s sapling, only five hundred copies of his beautiful 
volume being printed. This is not the way to do reverence to a myth. 

Enormous pains have gone to the compiling of Professor Parrington’s two volumes, 
Main Currents in American Thought. 1 imagine he started them at birth and that the 
promised third volume will occupy his sedater years until he is a hundred. As it is, 
in two stout volumes—so excellently printed that you cannot help starting and con- 
tinuing them—he has covered 1620—1800 in “‘ The Colonial Mind,” and 1800—1860_ 
in “ The Romantic Revolution.” American thought, in his view, is mainly political 
thought, centering upon “certain germinal ideas that have come to be reckoned 
traditionally American.” Thus he explains, for the advantage of our dull English 
minds, that the Puritan and the Yankee were the two halves of the New England 
whole; and happily, to shew the nature of the Puritan, he cites such a pleasant 
extravagance as this by “‘ a belated Euphuist ” : 


If I affect termes [he confessed, by way of apology] it is my feeblenesse ; my friends 
that know me, thinke I doe not: I confesse, I see I have here and there taken a few 
finish stitches, which may haply please a few Velvet eares ; but I cannot now well pull 
them out, unlesse I should seame-rend all. It seems it is a fashion with you to sugar 
your papers with Carnation phrases, and spangle your speeches with new quodled 
words. . . . I honour them with my heart, that can expresse more than ordinary 
‘Matter in ordinary words ; it is a pleasing eloquence ; them more, that study wisely and 
soberly to inhance their native language. . . . Affected termes are unaffecting things 
to solid hearers ; yet I hold him prudent, that in these fastidious times, will helpe 
teeters appetites with convenient condiments, and bangled ears, with pretty quicke 
pluckes. 


Strange names decorate his pages—Gus Longstreet, Timothy Fleet and the rest. 
‘They are but names to one reader, but they lived once and are remembered in 
Professor Parrington’s prose. Sometimes their writings are quoted, and you may 
notice how icily regular and splendidly null their periods fall now. Not often do these 


writings and speeches sound so human as this of William Lloyd Garrison, marked 
with a “‘ primitive Hebraism ”’ : 
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He should now proceed to perform an action which would be the testimony of his 
own soul, to all present, of the estimation in which he held the pro-slavery laws and 
deeds of the nation. Producing a copy of The Fugitive Slave Law, he set fire to it, 
and burnt it to ashes. Using an old and well-known phrase, he said, “ And let all the 
people say, Amen ”” ; and a unanimous cheer and shout of “ Amen ” burst from the ‘vast 
audience. In like manner Mr. Garrison burned the decision of Edward G. Loring in 
the case of Anthony Burns. . . . the multitude ratifying the fiery immolation with 
shouts of applause. Then, holding up the U.S. Constitution, he branded it as the 
source and parent of all the other atrocities,—‘“‘ a covenant with death and agreement 
with hell ”’—and consumed it to ashes on the spot, exclaiming, “ So perish all com- 
Promises with tyranny, and let all the people say, Amen!” A tremendous shout of 

Amen ” went up to heaven in ratification of the deed, mingled with a few hisses and 
wrathful exclamations from some who were evidently in a rowdyish state of mind, but 
who were at once cowed by the popular feeling. 


These volumes form incidentally an anthology of American oratory, and oratory is 
still useful to listen to if you would detect a nation’s true ideals beneath the professed 
ideals. If Professor Parrington’s book has a real weakness, it is a constant and pre- 
sumably intentional weakness, namely, its treatment of literature and philosophy. 
There is no sound reason for dismissing Poe almost unnoticed, when so many admir- 
able pages are given to Melville and such an acrid judgment passed on Lowell as, 
“ He was a distinguished representative of Brahmin culture ; but whether he was a 
representative of the solid realities of America is not so certain.’ But it is the 
literature of ideas upon government that the Professor is most concerned with, and 
these he details and illustrates so fully that I know many names now that I never 
‘heard of before, and many who were but names are more than names now ; of the 
last, the greatest is Alexander Hamilton, still so carefully ignored in England. The 
promised third volume will tread on the skirts of the future, and I wonder whether 
the author, as prophet, or physician, will prove as persuasive as the historian of these 
two volumes. Will he dare to prophesy whether reason or imagination shall prevail 
in the unconscious shaping of American ideas ? Since we in England are so prone to 
swallow American inventions,—machinery, drama, story, theories, creeds,—it would 
be useful if we could discover what America is digesting herself, even if a secondhand 
future is a poor prize. 

Professor Parrington is responsible also for a ‘‘ chapbook,” Sinclair Lewis our own 
Diogenes, one of the more serious of sundry chapbooks concerning American ideals 
(Mr. Barrett Clark), painting and nature (Mr. Walter Isaacs), dialogues of the dead 
(Mr. Gamaliel Bradford), and so on. Some of the volumes are amusing ; one or two 
which I do not name are not even amusing ; but Professor Parrington is sound and 
candid in his criticism of the Babbitt world. I admire the pleasant form of these small 
books, and I wish the Hogarth Press, which is printing something like them over here, 
came a little nearer in style and remained a little better in matter. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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DR. JOHNSON. By CuristopHer Hots. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
CHARLES DICKENS: A PORTRAIT IN PENCIL. By Ratpxu Straus. Gol- 


lancz. 16s. 


OWEVER excellent a new book on Johnson or Dickens may be, it can hardly 
gee the thunders of outraged Johnsonians, and the indignant complaints of 
all who are “ more eager to describe the bed in which Mr. Pickwick was supposed to 
have slept when he visited Rochester, or the originals from whom Sam Weller or 
Skimpole or Mr. Pumblechook had been taken” than to read or write the real story of 
Dickens’s life. 

Boswell has written, and Forster has written ; new generations have found an un- 
published letter or a forgotten photograph and from such slender evidences a fresh 
touch has been given to the victim ; from time to time a line has been rubbed out of 
the old portrait, or a shadow put in, until a variable synthetic figure emerges as the 
Real Man, real, anyhow, until another startling revelation. Biography is the perfect 
mirror of an age, however imperfect a mirror of its subject : the last century saw in 
Johnson an ill-mannered boor who had given rise to a good book, and in Dickens an 
Institution, a certain reflector to redouble the beams of the private and undying sun 
that shines on the British Empire. The present generation will take any opportunity of 
reversing the lens—of humbling what was mighty in public estimation of fifty years 
ago, and exalting what was rejected. Now Dickens must be shown up for a cad and a 
hypocrite, and Dr. Johnson becomes quaintly old-world, saved from the scandal of his 
manners by living in an era before the refinements of that era had been properly dis- 
covered by a thousand provincial tea-shops in the twentieth century. So much for the 
common picture : Johnson could talk ; Dickens could preen himself until Ephesian 
tore out his feathers. We must therefore expect a new book on Johnson and a rival to 
Ephesian or Dickens, to dance on the grave of either reputation, scattering a few 
crumbs of kindness to Johnson because of his old-worldness, and the antique jollity of 
the Cheshire Cheese. We are disappointed in our expectations, for neither Mr. Hollis 
nor Mr. Straus has succumbed to flippancy or cheap belittlement, and both have 
adorned their subject with truth thrown from a new angle. Mr. Hollis has made no 
attempt to write on Johnson : wisely he has written round Johnson ; and drawn lightly 
but vigorously, the humours, the friends, the theories, the inconsequent and essential 
diversions that circle round Johnson and create the saturated atmosphere into which we 
fall at the dimmest echo of the “ voice that seemed to sound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch.” 

No book on Johnson could ever be boring : the two syllables of his name dominate 
so completely any context, that once they have been written down there is very little 
more to be said. He is never out of his element. Dickens in the Strand to-day would 
be lost and mournful ; Wordsworth in an express bound for Grasmere would be 
pathetic ; Boswell would twitter into vapour wherever he might be ; but Johnson 
would shamble gloriously down any street, set the conversation in any railway- 
carriage, without the least disconcertion. Yet who is there that could talk to him 
now? Mr. Hollis says : 


The man who talked with Johnson was forced continually to think and to say what he 
meant, That sloppy blurring of distinctions into which conversation is apt to collapse 
was impossible in his presence. He gave, to use his own phrase, “ confidence to truth.” 
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Where the truth had before seemed weak and sentimental and ridiculous, he showed it 
to be rational and strong. He turned the laugh against the lie. And to do that is to be a 
very great servant of truth, 


and a very great jar to the comfortable “ blurge ” in which we express the unformed 
impressions that dart through a foggy brain. 

Mr. Hollis is good on the man, but less secure on his work. Jrene comes in for a good 
drubbing, yet I have read many worse tragedies. Though, like Cato and most of 
the literary tragedies of the day, it is statuesque and heavily overladen with words, 
only the arbitrary scorn of five generations of critics has dismissed it without a word 
of approval, or a suggestion that anybody but themselves may have read it. 

Mr. Hollis exalts the Rambler. That is very well; but the balance is kept by 
thrusting the Lives of the Poets into the background. Nevertheless, the Lives of the 
Poets has been and will be the justification of Johnson’s pen, the reason for supposing 
that he was something more than a “ character.’ It is nothing that they are inexact 
or critically insecure ; nobody cares whether Johnson was right or wrong about Gray ; 
everybody cares that Johnson should have chosen to reflect and moralise and fulmin- 
ate ; everybody cares that the ‘ Wits ’"—a body as indeterminate as “‘ they ”’ in the Book 
of Nonsense—have been immortalised and the hypocrites put for ever in their place. 

Mr. Hollis has not tried to supplant Boswell, but he has written an excellent sup- 
plement: the old stories are there, the retorts, the flaming incivilities and precon- 
ceptions, reported wittily and with good sense. The faults are slender: the wit is 
occasionally facetious, the author is not above contradicting himself, there are far 
too many misprints, and there is no index. 

Mr. Straus has had the good fortune to catch the tide at full flood for abook on 
Dickens. After Dickens had been so comfortably set above the troublings of the world 
and so suddenly stripped naked in the middle of them, the quiet sanity of Mr. Straus 
comes to hold the situation equably and tolerantly. We are shown a man, not, alas, 
a literary man, but a human, extravagant, difficult man whose reality is at once 
convincing. 

I can imagine this book becoming the standard life of Dickens for those who want 
the facts. It is easily written in almost too familiar a style. Lest our attention wander, 
Dickens and Mr. Straus sometimes seize us by the buttonhole for their insistent 
confidences, but for the most part, the book glides forward very readably. From one 
point of view it is incomplete : there is no mention of his work. 

To declare that “‘ In a sense he may be said to have been living a Dickens novel all 
his days. . . . He saw himself as a character in a book or a play that he might have 
written ” or that “‘ he lived a sort of ‘ exaggerated ’ novel himself ”’ and then to cut 
down all mention of these novels to a sparse minimum is an odd contradiction. 

We learn of his work only from a financial point of view, or arising from relations 
with his publishers ; but he worked so notably and with so much of himself that to 
tear what he did away from what he was, is to leave a very obvious gap. 

What is left is remarkable and hitherto unknown to the majority. A vain, genial, 
theatrical, hysterical dandy set against a Skimpolish background does not sound very 
agreeable ; yet his worst qualities were improved with such charm and generosity 
that it is hard not to like him between the covers of a book. 

In real life we should have been irritated, perhaps repelled, had we known him as 
anything but an Institution. The barrier of public life which cut off his friends from 
himself alone made respect for him possible. Even his emotions were untrustworthy. 

“There were times when the adult Dickens would play with an idea, particularly 
if it happened to be painful, until he was incapable of looking at it, judiciously from 
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the outside . . . I think he must have worked himself up into a state of passionate 
self-pity, when it was impossible for him to think of the boy Charles Dickens except 
as a pariah, utterly and entirely degraded.” This deliberate engineering of the mind, 
excavating miseries out of discomfort, and blasting the sensibilities so as to draw the 
last drop of agony out of them, makes one distrust not only the facts but also the use 
made of them later. ; | 

Was Frith’s daughter right in declaring that all his pathos rang untrue ?_I think she 
was. It is not difficult to twist a light sorrow into a passionate grief, an indignation 
about the poor and the education of the young, into a full-length novel ; and if Dick- 
ens could agonise about his own real sorrows, he could very easily sorrow vicariously 
for the world, without having the enormous heart he has for so long been credited 
with. Great importance is attached to Maria Beadnell by Mr. Straus. She becomes 
the romantic tragedy of Dickens’s life, the force that drove him on. 

If he had these masochistic tendencies he must thoroughly have enjoyed all that 
he suffered at her hands : undoubtedly he was in love with her and was moved by her 
rejection of him, yet there is no reason to suppose that his sincerity was greater or 
lasted longer than the time it took him to engineer a fictitious desolation. He was 
admittedly vain, and his pride had been hurt ; he was theatrical, and here was an 
appealing opportunity for a touch of showmanship; he was hysterical, and his 
hysteria had been set amply alight. 

As he grew older more and more of him became classified under a public appear- 
ance and behaviour. He figured so largely in the life of England that a cloak of some 
kind was an absolute necessity. Yet Mr. Straus gives one delightful picture of him in 
his own family. A guest is arriving at Gad’s Hill; he is met by Dickens himself in 
the basket-phaeton, introduced to the dogs and shown the new drawing-room. 


And then perhaps, there will be a walk through the gardens, and you will come to the new- 
bricked passage which runs beneath the road and gives access to the shrubbery with its 
two magnificent cedars and the newly erected chalet on the other side. A pleasant retreat ? 
Your host is eager to know what you think of it all. But there is much more to be seen, and 
if you do not know the neighbourhood, there must be a pilgrimage at once—on foot. 
Nothing like a good walk. . . . you find that Dickens certainly knows how to walk, in 
spite of the trouble with his foot. Indeed, were he not such a good companion, so interested 
in all you have to tell him, so jolly and unaffected himself, you might feel inclined to forego 
any further explorations of the kind. . . . And, later on, sitting at table with Mamie and > 
Georgina making sure of your comfort, you begin to understand what it is to be given a 
really good dinner. The host will have brought out his best wines for you, though he 
drinks very little himself. There will be the cheeriest chatter, and after that in the billiard- 
room you may be kept up very late attempting to beat your host at that admirable game. ... 
And, as the train bears you away, you find yourself in the best of good tempers and wonder 
a little at things, for the kindly boisterous man who has made the hours Pass so quickly is 


not just the man who wrote popular novels : he is Dickens, possibly the most famous man 
in the world. 


That is the Dickens we want to remember—the Dickens who is really important. 
That is the man who ought to have written the novels, whose kindly sincerity and 
charm has made up for the theatricality and egotism. Mr. Straus has done all that is 
possible to bring forward the kindlier qualities of Dickens : he has not sacrificed truth 
to sentimentality or sniggering gossip, and although his book is not a great book, it is 
as amiable and trustworthy a picture of a great subject as one could hope for. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS, 1852-1927. By THE Eart or OxFoRrD AND 
AsquitH. With a preface by Marcor OxrorD. 2 vols. Cassell. 42s. 


ADMIRAL BYNG AND THE LOSS OF MINORCA. By Brian TUNSTALL. 
Philip Allan. 16s. 


HEN it was first suggested to Lord Oxford that he should write his auto- 

biography, he replied that ‘‘ the chief events of his life were already known, 
and all that was of an autobiographical interest would be his private estimate of the 
moral and intellectual qualities of his colleagues, and their character and conduct,” 
which he “ did not see his way ”’ to publishing. He added that “ he did not feel that 
he could write freely upon matters which were of a painful and private nature,” even 
though they might be of importance to historians. But the author of the proposal— 
who was no less a person than Lord Balfour—found a powerful ally in Lord Oxford’s 
wife; and Lady Oxford—herself an autobiographer of some fame—showed a sensitive 
appreciation of these scruples which her own particular public might not, perhaps, 
have credited her with. She realised that “to write an autobiography of an intimate 
kind”’—my italics—‘‘ would be impossible for him.” So it would, thank God ! 
The keynote of his character, as a Unionist critic once said, was ‘‘ magnanimity.” 
He was incapable of giving people away, whether they were his friends or his enemies, 
whether the “‘ give-away ” was to be published during his lifetime or after his death. 
On the other hand, he was, in Lady Oxford’s words, ‘‘ not averse to the idea of pub- 
lishing notes from the store of his memories, and some of the letters he had written 
to friends ’—and this is what, in fact, has been done in the present volumes. 

It is unfortunate that Lord Oxford did not live to complete this book himself— 
to pull it together. Inevitably it has a light and scrappy appearance. One feels that 
he was too big a man to be represented by so little a book. I do not know what else 
Mr. Alexander Mackintosh and the literary executors ‘could have done, in the 
circumstances, except publish the scrap-book as it stood. But it is a fact that Lord 
Oxford’s very reticences seem here to belittle him. He leaves so much out. It is not 
that he omits details of his private life—that, as he himself says, is a ‘‘ necessary 
reserve,” and it is a relief to meet with an autobiographer who recognises the necessity. 
(Of his relations with his wife he remarks simply that ‘‘ we have seemed to live much 
in the glare of publicity, but our true life has been elsewhere.”’) It is rather a question 
of method. He took the line that almost any of us would take, confronted by a 
similar task : that is to say, he jotted down, to begin with, any amusing comment 
that occurred to him, any bon mot that he heard at the dinner-table, any funny story 
which he might forget unless he recorded it immediately—for humour was never a 
strong point with him. And when he had got thus far, his health failed him and he 
could not continue. The result is that, especially when we approach that great 
moment in the national history in which Mr. Asquith played so prominent a part, 
his reminiscences have an appearance of lightness, amounting at times almost to 
flippancy. We cannot doubt that if he had lived he would have given these notes of 
his their due perspective—would have supplied a background worthy of the occasion. 
The blanks in his account of our domestic politics during that critical period of the 
Great War fall under a different category, for they are intentional. But they are 
equally easy to explain. For instance, the series of events, or manoeuvres (it is not my 
business to define them) by which Mr. Asquith was removed, first from Downing 
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Street and then from the House of Commons, are described here in a separate chapter 
written not by himself, but by Lord Crewe. The truth is that he always felt he had 
been shabbily treated, and for a man of his temperament that feeling was sufficient 
to prevent him from discussing the matter in public. “ Lord Oxford,” said a writer 
in the Daily Mirror, “‘ always took the dangerous course of meeting misrepresentation 
with silence.” 

But I hope I have not given the impression that this book is a dull one. On the 
contrary, what I have been trying to do is to explain its almost too breezy brightness. 
By the mere accident of Lord Oxford’s unexpected death before the book was finished, 
those character sketches of his colleagues which he had already committed to paper 
acquire a prominence which they would never have had in the completed work. They 
become, in fact, its leading feature ; and some of them are extraordinarily acute and 
entertaining. For instance, this note from his diary, dated February 27, 1915: 

Our two rhetoricians [in the Cabinet], Lloyd George and Winston, as it happens, 
have good brains of different types. But they can only think talking : just as some 
people can only think writing. Only the salt of the earth can think inside . . . 

That is a comment worth browsing over. ‘‘ Winston ” was evidently a source of 
never-failing joy to his chief. In October, 1914, he went to see Mr. Asquith, clamour- 
ing to be sent out to the front. “ For about a quarter of an hour he poured forth a 
ceaseless cataract of invective and appeal.” Were all the “ glittering commands ” to 
be given to “ dug-out trash? ”—and so forth. And then the typical Asquithian 
comment : “ I much regretted that there was no shorthand-writer within hearing, 
as some of his unpremeditated phrases were quite priceless.’”’ As for Mr. Lloyd 
George, that “ versatile and volatile personage,” we get one “ close-up ” of him, 
protesting with tears his eternal loyalty to his chief ; but we feel that there must have 
been some pruning, or some deliberate reticence, here. All this, however, is in the 
domain of politics ; but I will venture the opinion, in spite of what Lady Oxford says 
about her husband’s “‘nervous as against a stolid temperament,” that it was precisely 
because he was, temperamentally, the very opposite of the two “ rhetoricians ” that 
his comments upon them are so humorously shrewd. 

Then there is a pleasantly frank description of the House of Lords from the inside— 
“ the worst audience in the world ; great politeness (except when ‘ Chuck-it-Smith ’ 
takes the floor) but no resilience, or even response, either from friends or foes.” Of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister, he writes : ‘“ Poor Ramsay—who looks 
every day more and more like a ghost—is suffering from neuritis, one of the most 
painful and disabling afflictions, and has taken on a burden far too heavy for a man 
who is not composed (like me ?) in equal proportions of iron and leather, to carry for 
long.” There are some good stories illustrating the disarming ingenuousness of Mr. 
Bonar Law, whom Lord Oxford liked rather than admired ; and a whole series of 
letters, many of which are of real historical importance. Of these the most clumsily 
written is from the late Lord Northcliffe, and the most interesting from the present 
King—one in which his Majesty offers Mr. Asquith a peerage, and does it immediately 
after his final defeat at the polls in 1924 and before any new Government has been 
constituted, in order that it may be quite clear that the offer comes personally from 
the King. The letters from the present Prime Minister and others, written when Lord 
Oxford resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party, should be of interest to future 
historians as illustrating the friendly relations that may still exist between political 
opponents in this country. 

So I must leave the book—rather in the air, I am afraid ; but that is precisely 
where the book leaves its readers. It is a pity it was never finished. 
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All the world remembers how, when Candide was on a visit to Portsmouth, he was 
distressed by the spectacle of a portly gentleman, with bandaged eyes, being solemnly 
shot to death by a party of marines upon the quarter-deck of one of the British 
battleships. Who was the victim? he asked. 

“ C'est un amiral,” lui répondit-on. 

“Et pourquoi tirer cet amiral?”’ 

“ Crest,” lui dit-on, ‘‘ parce qu’il n’a pas fait tirer assez de monde; ila livré un combat 
a un amiral frangais, et on a trouvé qu’il n’était pas assez pres de lui.” 

“ Mais,” dit Candide, “ Pamiral frangais était aussi loin de V’amiral anglais que 
celut-ci Pétait de l'autre!” 

“ Cela est incontestable,” lui répliqua-t-on ; ‘‘ mais dans ce pays-¢i il est bon de tirer de 
temps en temps un amiral pour encourager les autres.” 


And by that most famous sentence Voltaire lent an undying fame to the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng. It is doubtful whether his well-meant intervention—backed by that 
of the French admiral concerned—did much to assist poor Byng in his lifetime, but 
it is certain that it has covered the executioners with ridicule ever since. Yet it is a 
fact that the shooting of Byng did seem to have the effect of encouraging “‘ les autres ”’ ; 
for the British Navy has never since sunk to quite such a low level as it reached in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and I do not suppose that any British fleet has ever 
since been handled so nervelessly and pusillanimously as he handled his. Sir Julian 
Corbett has already told the story of Byng’s failure as fully as anyone could wish ; 
but Mr. Brian Tunstall (who is lecturer in history at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich) now takes up the tale and carries it on through the subsequent court-martial 
and the noisy political campaign—for Byng’s case became a party question, and Dr. 
Johnson and other Tories wrote strongly in his favour—and the efforts of the elder. 
Pitt to save his life, down to the final tragedy on the deck of the Monarch on the 14th 
March, 1757. 

It may be said at once that this is an admirable piece of work—both readable and 
scholarly, combative without being unfair, clear, incisive, and not too long for its 
subject. Byng was personally unattractive: a fat, pompous, little martinet, as unpopular 
at sea as he was on land. Horace Walpole, one of his stoutest defenders, found his 
personality ‘“ disgusting ” ; and Macaulay, who perhaps suspected him of being a 
Tory, felt that he could lie about him freely—and did so with a will. Moreover, 
after his indecisive engagement with Galissonniére, which left him at a slight dis- 
advantage, there were at least six courses he might have taken, any one of which 
would have been better than to scuttle back to Gibraltar and leave Minorca to its 
fate. He was a brave man personally, but a weak and fumbling commander. Students 
of history, however, have long since realised that his punishment was out of all 
proportion to his fault. He was made a scapegoat by the Whig Government, in 
order to conceal its own deficiencies—the tardiness of its preparations for war and 
the inadequacy of the force it sent out with him. Mr. Tunstall brings out the fact 
that Newcastle and his colleagues not only “faked” the evidence against Byng 
when they were in office ; but in opposition continued to pursue him with implacable 
animosity, in the hope that his death might distract attention from their own short- 
comings. So poor “‘ Mr. Byng ” was shot (at the range of about a foot) upon the 
quarter-deck : his enemies had suggested the fo’c’sle, but he would not hear of it. 
A friend offered to bind the handkerchief about his eyes. “ I am obliged to you, sir,” 
he replied, ‘“‘ but I thank God I can do it myself ; I think I can ; I am sure I can. 


And so, with a firm upper lip, he died. 
se a CLENNELL WILKINSON 
re 
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if is a pleasure in these days to meet a-discussion of ethical problems which is 
written consistently in the conviction that ethics is an integral part of philosophy 
and which itself maintains a genuinely philosophic character throughout. Mr. 
Paton in his book, The Good Will, does not attempt to summarize the history of ethics 
or to compute the better-known theories of conduct : he devotes the whole of his 
400 pages to spinning a web of patient argument of his own for the exposition and 
defence of a certain theory of conduct. The experienced reader will easily detect the 
direction of Mr. Paton’s metaphysical sympathies, even without the explicit avowal 
which comes in the last chapter. Obviously he holds to the idealist tradition : Plato, 
Kant, and Croce seem to be the three writers with whom his ethical thought has 
most in common. But Mr. Paton is far from basing ethics on metaphysics. The 
argument is self-contained, and starts from the moral experience of which it offers an 
interpretation. 

Mr. Paton’s thesis is what he calls the coherence theory of goodness, a conception 
formed apparently by analogy from the coherence theory of truth. All good is of a 
will or derivative from it ; and goodness of will is essentially the coherence of the 
will with itself in its successive expressions “‘ as a member of an all-inclusive society of 
coherent wills.” The argument in which this thesis is expounded exhibits will as a 
spiritual activity in a logical progression from its simplest and most abstract form to 
its most concrete and comprehensive fulfilment : from the economic to the moral 
from the isolated individual to the member of the Divine Society. 

Mr. Paton’s book is emphatically a book that must be read and seriously considered. 
It is without doubt a genuine and original contribution to ethical thought, and 
therefore important. It is not free, however, from defects which may seriously detract 
from its influence. The chief of these is that it produces the impression of excessive 
length, and even of diffuseness, while nevertheless the reader has at the end a feeling 
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that the central thesis has not received full statement and definition. Mr. Paton 
always makes his points well and carefully, and the book is full of thoughtful and 
acute observation, but the web of argument is not drawn quite tight enough, and 
consequently as a whole the book seems just to miss fire. To us it seems that a 
coherence theory of conduct (as of thought) only begins to be plausible when it 
accounts for and explains away the appearance of immediacy. The immediate and 
absolute demand of duty often cuts across my purposes and brings on the face of it 
incoherence rather than coherence into the sequence of my volitions. Mr. Paton does 
not seem to grapple squarely with this difficulty ; and therefore becomes almost 
utilitarian at times in the sense that he tends to force the moral motive into continuity 
with the non-moral and to deny the difference in kind between them. The conception 
of the moral life which emerges has a surprising resemblance to Shaftesbury’s 
“rational intire affection,” to which Hume’s rejoinder was apposite that on the 
Continent an Englishman is a friend, in China a European, and perhaps in the moon 
a man might be of interest as such. The coherence of will with itself is in no direct 
relation to its coherence with the wills of others, and duty may at any moment preju- 
dice coherence in either or both senses. 

Dr. Roth’s clever and suggestive essay is concerned with the method of ethics, and 
argues to the thesis that the scientific method of observation and experiment is the 
right method in this as in other fields. The argument is well-constructed and well- 
written, and the book may confidently be recommended to the general reader. To 
our mind, however, it is more plausible than convincing. If it proves anything it 
- proves the possibility of a science of conduct based on a wide survey of the facts of 
history and the intellectual experiments of the writers of fiction. But it does not 

attempt to prove that such a science has any right to the name of philosophy. The 
exactness of “ statistical averages ”’ is what ethics is promised if it becomes scientific ; 
but what philosophical ethics seeks is the principles of individuality. 

The second volume of McTaggart’s Nature of Existence, which the author left at 
his untimely death practically ready for the press, has been admirably edited at his 
request by Mr. Broad. It was intended to complete the metaphysical scheme out- 
lined in the first volume. That was an a priori argument ‘‘ which required no 
empirical data except two—the fact that something did exist, and the fact that the 
existent was differentiated ”’ ; and it “‘ aimed at absolute demonstration.” Its sequel 
introduces the empirical, and therefore only claims demonstrative necessity for 
certain negative results. It argues, for instance, that since the existent possesses the 
character determined in the earlier argument, no existent can possess the empirically 
familiar characteristic of being in time. But when we come to ask what is the reality of 
which the apparent temporal series is the appearance, and so generally to fill out the 

scheme of the existent from the detail of experience, we pass beyond the limits of 
demonstrable truth: “all that can be shown... is that a certain solution is 
possible, and that we know and can imagine no other.” The syllogisms are in the 
second figure and have negative, or only probable, conclusions. 

Dr. McTaggart was a believer in metaphysics in the sense in which Kant eae 
metaphysics was impossible, 7.e., in the power of pure reason to define the sence, 
possibilities of existence. He is a pre-Kantian at heart, and in spite of be devote 
service to the exposition of Hegel he is wholly un-Hegelian in his method an seis 
The present volume brings this home perhaps more strongly than anything else he 
has written. It all turns on the notion of “ determining correspondence ” defined in 
the earlier volume, and this very difficult notion is not further defined or explained 
it is not a principle used again and again and confirming itself by repeated illustration : 
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it operates tyranically, as it were ab extra, in external relation to the results which it 
serves to recommend. The method is dogmatic, not critical. McTaggart may be right ; 
but the world is not with him. His whole attitude is so foreign to this modest and 
sceptical age that his books seem to need translation. Certainly they are not for the 
general reader, and even among professed philosophers there can be few that feel at 
home in them : but philosophers will recognize them as the highly-finished products 
of an acute and original mind, and metaphysicians will continue to quarry in them for 
generations to come. ; ; ; 

In his Neo-Hegelianism, Prof. Haldar gives a fair and sympathetic account of the 
leading English writers who fall under this general designation. His main figures are 
T. H. Green, the two Cairds, F. H. Bradley, and Bernard Bosanquet ; but a number 
of other philosophers are reviewed, several of whom are still living. Each philosopher 
has a chapter to himself, and each chapter consists in the main of a careful and 
straightforward statement of doctrine with a minimum of criticism. No space is 
reserved for a general survey of the movement. Prof. Haldar has done what he chose 
to do well, but these self-imposed limitations are, we think, unfortunate. It is surely 
a mistake merely to expound the views of authors still living, and a series of accounts 
of neo-Hegelians is not an account of neo-Hegelianism. The effect of the book on the 
reader will probably be to convince him that whatever service the school had in it to 
do has been done, since the inspiration of the later writers seems much less powerful 
than that of the earlier ; but it may lead him also to underrate the importance of 
the movement for lack of historical background and editorial orientation. 

Mr. Thomas’s sincere and attractive study, entitled The Ethical Basis of Reality, 
comes aptly to remind us, first, that the neo-Hegelian spirit is still alive and active, 
and to show, secondly, how difficult the task of revision imposed by realist criticism 
is. He stands for the view that reality is a realm of minds and that the control exerted 
upon the individual mind in the act of thinking is at bottom the pressure not of a 
lifeless external world but of the principles of the association of minds. The detail is 
sometimes obscure, and the historical survey to which Mr. Thomas devotes much 
of the second part of the book is not very illuminating ; but the book is extremely 
well written and deserves attention as an able essay towards a revised idealism of a 
similar order to that outlined by Professor Kemp Smith in his Idealist Theory of 
Knowledge. Both books leave one with a feeling that the true road of advance upon 
these lines has been rather suggested than discovered. 

Of General Smuts’s Holism we said in these pages that though it did not mention the 
name of Aristotle it was essentially a plea for a return to the Aristotelian point of view. 
This point is explicitly made by Mgr. Kolbe in his lively and interesting essay, A 
Catholic View of Holism. He finds himself able to give a general welcome to Holism 
as General Smuts defines it, and occupies himself rather with supplementing than 
correcting the book. Metaphysically regarded, his essay is disappointing for two 
reasons : first, because he takes the area of agreement so much for granted that he 
does not even trouble to explain what he means by “ substantial forms.” Secondly, 
he deals only very slightly in four short pages with the ‘‘ Supreme Whole or Form ”, 
and by this very title he seems to take a step which General Smuts himself carefully 
avoids, unaware, as it seems, of the divergence. Can God be regarded as the Supreme 
Whole or Form? Mgr. Kolbe’s phrase, “ that Organism which is gathered round the 
Incarnate Word ” (which he says is the highest in the hierarchy of wholes) is cautious ; 
but it comes dangerously near a pantheism which Aristotle and General Smuts and 
Catholic orthodoxy all decisively reject. 


Another metaphysical study comes from the Pragmatist or Instrumentalist school 
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which owes allegiance to Pierce and Dewey. Mr. Hook is concerned chiefly with the 
nature of thought, but there is also a final chapter on human freedom not in very close 
relation to the rest. Thought is an instrument and also, it seems, a sign. (But who 
uses it, and what but thought can understand a sign?) It operates by leading 
principles, which are not intuitions but habits ; and these habits are sound because 
not the thinker but his world has made them. ‘“‘ Our implicative sense is what it is 
because of what the world has been.”’ Categories are explanatory concepts : accepted 
instances are velocity, colour, speech, tragic, rent, class-struggle. We might continue 
but we will not. We can find little here but a loose naturalism verbally overdressed. 

In Human Values and Verities Mr. H. O. Taylor (‘‘ nearing,” as he says, “ the close 
of my long education ”) seeks to make a philosophical synthesis of the various forms 
of human activity, History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and so come to a 
vision of ‘“ the Whole Man.” What he has written with this object is not without 
charm : it is full of the lessons of his experience, and, as Aristotle said, the undemon- 
strated assertions of the old deserve respect. But it is also apparently intended to 
convey a theory as to the interrelation of these departmental activities. This theory 
is not at all clearly defined and offers little handle to exposition or criticism. We 
could wish that Mr. Taylor had given freer rein to the autobiographical element and 
left the general theory more to look after itself. 

René Guénon’s Man and His Becoming offers itself as an exposition of the doctrine 
of certain classical Sanskrit texts, and appears to be a work of careful scholarship. 
On this side we are unfortunately unable to judge it. The doctrines expounded are 
interesting and show frequent affinities with Greek thought, which are not always 
properly indicated. The philosophical content, however, is somewhat meagre for one 
accustomed to the “‘ pseudo-metaphysic ” (M. Guénon’s term) of the West. Argu- 
ment and explanation are hardly in order in the Véddnta or with its interpreters, and 
the greater part of the thought moves in the region which a Platonist would call myth. 
Mr. Whitby tells us that in the ‘‘ Far-Eastern esoteric traditions, the Truth we sO 
rashly term unattainable awaits us.” M. Guénon offers a “ true knowledge which 
has little if any relation to profane learning, but only to the chosen few, an intellectual 
élite which is to be. It is all too mysterious. ; 

In Mr. Van Der Leeuw’s Conquest of Illusion mysticism is frankly championed. 
Beginning with an essay on the theme “the World is my idea” in the classical 
manner, the author passes to an ardent but uncritical championship of intuition 
against intellect. To intuition the Absolute, the living truth and supreme reality, 
“which can never be voiced in the language of the intellect,” is revealed. The develop- 
ment takes us to the East once more. But once more we cannot follow. We refuse to 
recognize Mr. Van Der Leeuw’s vision as the “ divine offspring,” and demand a 
properly attested certificate of birth. oe 

Philosophy To-day consists of thirty essays on recent and eres) oug 
reprinted from the Monist and originally occasioned by the Sixt ee ies 
Congress of Philosophy held in America two years ago. The division 8 ee y ee is 
ing to language, partly according to subject. The bulk of the oe is oe ‘i a 
English, French and German-speaking countries : Russia, Scandinavia, a oes 
America, however, come in at the end with a single essay each. It was . good i os ‘ 
collect these essays ; and though they differ greatly in method and in va ie ee - Ww : e 
they offer a very valuable survey of the tendencies of the times. To an ng ie reader 
the French and German sections will be the most important, and oe of t ee oe 
to be very well done. The enterprise of the Monist, its editor and its publisher 


_ deserve our gratitude. J, J. STOCKS 
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CLAVIJO: EMBASSY TO TAMERLANE, 1403-1406. Translated from the 
Spanish by Guy Le SrrancE. Routledge. (The Broadway Travellers). 15s. 


THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPT. NATHANIEL URING. Edited 
by Carr. ALFRED Dewar, R.N. Cassell. (The Seafarers’ Library). ros. 6d. 
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THE UNCENSORED DARDANELLES. By E. ASHMEAD BaRTLETT. Hutchinson. 


21S. 


O say that there is a large and growing public for books of travel and adventure— 

and especially for popular reprints of the travel stories of our ancestors—is to make 
a familiar, but, in this case, not quite accurate statement. For I have no doubt that 
such a public always existed—always has and always will. The only difference is — 
that it is at last being properly catered for. Who can doubt that even our despised 
grandparents, if such a series as the “‘ Broadway Travellers,” or Messrs. Cassell’s 
admirable new venture, the ‘‘ Seafarers’ Library,”’ had been put before them, would 
have become eager purchasers? The poor, complacent wretches lacked only the 
opportunity! It would have done them good. Meanwhile the ‘‘ Broadway Travellers ” 
go on from strength to strength. From the latest additions to their ranks I select the 
story of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo’s diplomatic mission from the court of Spain to that 
of the barbarian conqueror, Tamerlane, because it seems to me the best, the most 
exciting, and the most happily chosen. It would be hard to find a more vigorously 
told, unconsciously dramatic tale. The contrasts are amazing. The three grave, 
cultured, opinionated Spaniards, so sure of themselves and of their Western scheme 
of things, setting out with their retinue to cross the Mediterranean from west to east ; 
to penetrate all those ruined lands of Asia Minor which had once given Emperors— 
Isaurians, Armenians and the rest—to the throne of Byzantium ; to be met by escorts 
of armed Tartars and hurried on by forced marches, further and further east, until 
Gomez de Salazar, the officer of the royal guard, broke down under the strain and 
died ; to be fed on mares’ milk, in the Tartar manner, and horse, always horse, 
“roast horse flesh and boiled tripe of the same,” until their very souls sickened ; 
and at last, exhausted and travel-stained, to reach the great eastern city of Samarkand ; 
to find it basking white in the plain, quivering in the heat, and quivering with fear— 
for Tamerlane’s locust army, his horde, which would not live in cities (preferring to 
live on them) had pitched its great town of tents outside. 

To the city of tents they went, and there found Tamerlane. He must have been an 
unpleasant sight, crouched upon his throne, wearing a high, white “‘ hat,” covered with 
jewels ; for he was old now, and his eyelids had drooped, and he had not the strength 
to lift them from before his terrible eyes. But he could still play chess, and he could 
still follow the universal Tartar custom of drinking several bottles of wine before 
sitting down to meat. Clavijo, whose stomach had suffered about as much as it could 
stand, probably owed his life to his success in persuading the old savage that he was a 
convinced teetotaller. Only the friar, Father’ Paez, who was the third member of 
the trio, was a stout enough drinker to uphold the honour of Spain. Diplomatically 
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the mission was a failure ; and Father Paez, though he never delayed the wine-cup, 
seems to have made no converts to the Faith. But from the literary point of view, 
Clavijo’s victory is complete. A century and a half before our own Elizabethans, he 
shows their same gift of artless, vivid narrative. And Mr. Guy Le Strange in this new 
translation (with valuable up-to-date topographical notes) seems to have been 
remarkably successful in preserving Clavijo’s spirit. 

With every addition to the “ Seafarers’ Library,” Mr. G. E. Manwaring, the 
general editor, piles up our debt to him. His resurrections are as unexpected as they 
are delightful—and in this case they are all of Englishmen. Beginning the series with 
the buccaneer Woodes Rogers (the rescuer of Alexander Selkirk), whose work is not 
nearly as well known as it ought to be, he passed on to John Walker, the privateer 
commander, who is hardly known at all; and now he gives us the story of that gallant, 
adventurous merchant-skipper of the early eighteenth century, Nathaniel Uring, of 
whom it may safely be said that not one educated Englishman in a thousand has so 
much as heard his name. Yet at the age of seventeen Uring had already spent several 
months in a French prison, had narrowly escaped with his life in a fire at sea, and 
almost died of small pox in the West Indies. At forty-two he apparently retired from 
the sea, having passed through more adventures than one would suppose could 
have been crammed into half a dozen lives and twenty dozen books. But his style 
is direct, succinct, unadorned, so that he covers the ground at a speed which would 
reduce any less ‘‘ meaty ” story to the level of a mere catalogue. His descriptions of 
the slave trade, in which he was engaged, and his account of the logwood cutters of 
Campeachy Bay, which so strikingly confirms the more detailed picture drawn by 
Dampier twenty years before, are leading points of interest in a book which I 
personally found intensely interesting all the way. Captain Uring, one notes, had all 
the English sailor’s characteristic contempt for “ natives” of every kind; and he 
even grows a little bitter, on occasions, about the “ baptised beasts” whom he 
found among his crews. He had his share of mutinies, like the Elizabethans before 
him, and dealt with them with a vigour almost worthy of Drake. In the course of his 
wanderings he happened to command the ship that brought the first cargo of ma- 
hogany to this country—or one of the first—so that he may be said to have left us 
something to remember him by, even if we have forgotten his name. 

Uring’s, as the publishers say on the cover, is “a very scarce book”’”—though it can 
be purchased in London, for I was shown a copy recently. As the fourth volume of this 
series they propose to give us the narrative of Shelvocke, the privateer—a better- 
known name than Uring’s, but, like that of Woodes Rogers, not nearly as_ well-known 
as it deserves to be. Shelvocke was inferior to Woodes Rogers as a writer, but his 
adventures, in point of interest and excitement, can face comparison with anyone's. 

One day in July, 1914, I was sitting in an obscure Greek restaurant in Alexandria, 
when I heard an English voice complaining bitterly that whereas its owner's one 
ambition was to search for mammoths’ tusks in Siberia, the American newspaper 
_ which then employed him was urging him to proceed forthwith to Sea ne a 
- quire into the murder of some absurd Archduke. I ventured to condole eer ime 
cannot, of course, without his permission, disclose his name ; but I will go oo as to 
say that Mr. Bassett Digby writes even better than he talks—and that ie ie pee 
Almost any page of this remarkably interesting and entertaining book revea a s 
author as a born traveller. But he is more than that : he is an adventurous traveller. 
Perhaps because he has an unusual attitude of mind, unusual ones are ee me 
pening to him. Not only is he prodigal of incidents,” but they are generally 


expected incidents. And because this book is not, like his two previous works, a 
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serious and more or less scientific account of the mammoth business, but just a 
collection of travel notes from his many journeys in Siberia, it is even fuller of incident 
than before. Here you may learn the correct way of riding reindeers ; and how to 
avoid the garroting hack-drivers of Irkutsk, who have an unpleasant habit on foggy 
days of lassoing unsuspecting pedestrians and then galloping out of the town dragging 
their victims in the road behind them. And there is a characteristic story about 
passports. Having experienced some difficulty on previous visits to Siberia in keeping 
his passport intact, through all the maulings of illiterate village policemen, who, while 
they could not read the words, loved to pull it about and admire the seals, Mr. 
Digby determined on the last occasion to provide himself with two spare passports : 
One was a notary’s marriage certificate, the other a mortgage. I had bound them, 
with shiny brass clips, into stiff folders of bright blue paper, and spattered them with 
coloured paper seals of various shapes and sizes, with a signature across, or alongside, 
each seal. On the cover of one was written “‘ Facts about Sanatogen,” above a great 
saw-edged gold seal bearing the bold signature of Abimelech the Prophet. 


Other signatures were those of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, “ the late Duke of Teck,” and 
Helen of Troy ; and these spare passports were always received with the greatest 
reverence. After that we are not surprised to hear that Mr. Digby always carried 
with him a supply of mechanical toys. He says they ensured a welcome for him 
almost anywhere : he would rather have them with him than even money or food. 
There is a deep and Chestertonian wisdom here. 

Another travel book of an unusual type is Mr. Lee’s account of his experiences with 
the Canadian Mounted Police at Ellesmere Land, their most northerly outpost, 
within four hundred miles of the Pole. Constabulary duties were not very arduous, 
seeing that during the greater part of the time the police were the only inhabitants ; 
but of adventures there were plenty, and of hardships more than enough. They also 
a eae useful exploring on their own account. A strange life, described here simply 
and well. 

Even at this length of time it is difficult for one who saw something of the Dar- 
danelles tragedy on its seamiest side to write about it quite coolly. I have neither the 
space nor the inclination to enquire into the justice of all Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s 
charges against those in authority ; but I know that many of them are justified, and 
I observe that he shows once more his high quality as a journalist in this clearly and 
vigorously written book. It is a story of enthralling, even painful interest. On the 
other hand it is a controversial question. It ought not to be—for the main facts are 
beyond argument—but it is; and I therefore propose to leave it alone. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 


